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DISSERTATION T. 
72* Naftiral Uifiorj of Religion, 

INTRODUCTION. 

AS cvciy cnquirj', which r^rds Rfligiony 
is of the utmoA importance, there are two 
^ueftions in particular, which challenge our 
principal attention, to wit, that concerning it's 
foundation in rcaCon, and that concerning its 
origin in human nature. Happily, the firA 
<)ucl{ian, which is the nioft important, admits 
oftbe moft obvious, at leall, the cleareA folu- 
lion. The whole frame of nature bcfpeaks an 
intelligent authorized no rational enquirer can, 
after feiious reflexion, fufpend his belief a mo- 
ment with re^d to the primary principles of 
genuine Tbeifm and Religion. But the othpr 
queftion, concernijig the origin of religion in 
human nature, admits of fome more di£GcuIty. 
The belief of invlGbie, intelligeiit power has 
been very generally difFiifed ovejr the human race, 
in'all places and in alt ages ; but it has neither 
peihaps been fo univerfal as to admit of no ex- 
B ceptiofls. 
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2 DISSERT ATI^N t 
ccptlonsi nor has it been, in any degree, uni- 
form in the ideas, which it has fuelled. Some, 
nations have been difcovered, who entertained 
no fentiments of Religion, if travellers and bi- 
fiorians may be credited ; and no two nations, 
and fcarce any two men, have ever agreed prc^ 
cifelyin the fame fentiments. It would appear, 
therefore, that this preconception fprings not 
fi-om an original inftind or primary impreffioij 
of nature, fiich as gives rife to felf-love, aStOi^ 
on betwixt the fexea, love of progeny, grati*- 
tude, refentmcnti fince every inflinf): of this 
kind has been found abfolutely univerfal tn all 
nations and ages, and has always a precife, dfr.- 
terminate objefl, which it infiexibly purfues. 
The firft religious principles muft be fec<Hidary; 
iiich as may eafily be perverted by various acci- 
dents and caufes, and whole operation too, ax 
fomc cafes, may, by an extraordinaiy ccmcw 
rence of circumftances, be altogether prevent- 
ed. "What thofc principles are, which give 
rife to the original belief, and what thofe acci- 
dents and caufes are, which dired its operation, 
is the fubjeft of our prefent enquiry. 
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2. 

IT appears to me, -that if we«oi^er the. 
improvement of human fociety, from ruJe 
.ixginniogs to a ftatt of greater perfedion, po- 
lythcilia or idolatry was* and necdlnily muft' 
bave been, the iirfl ani moft inticnt religion of 
mankind. This opinion I &#]] -endeavour ts 
■confirm by the following arguments. 

'Tis a matter of fad uncontcftable, that about 
tyoo years ago all manlcind were idolaters. 
The doubtful and fceptical i^biciples of 3 few 
philofophcrsi or the theiAny and that too not 
entirely pure, of one or two nations, form no 
obje^ioa wcurtfa njardiiig. Behold then the 
dear teftiiwiny of hifloiy. Tb<! farther wc 
mount up into antilquity, the more do we fimt 
mankind plumed into idolatry. No marks, no 
fymptoms of amy mor« perfed religion. The 
tao& anocnt records of human race- ftill prefenC 
us -with pel jtheifm as the popubr, and feftaUiflied 
fyftcm. The north, the foutb, the eaft, the 
-wefl, give tbeir unanimous teftinrumy to thfr 
iame fad. What oo be oppoled to fb full 
An evidence J 

B2 As 
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J4. DISSERTATION I. 

As far as writing or hiflory reaches, man- 
kind, in antient times', appear univetfally to 
have been poly theifis. Shall we afTeit, that, 
in more antient times, before the knowledge 
of letten, or the difcovcry of any art or Icience, 
men entertained the principles of pure theifm? 
That is, while they were ignorant andbarba-' 
rous, they difcovcred truth : But fell into error, 
as foon as they acquired learning and polite- 
nefe, 

But in this aflertion yoii not only contradi.5t 
all appearance of probability, but atfo our pre- 
(ent experience concerning the principles and 
opinions of barbarous nations. Xhe favage 
' tribes of /fmerica, Africa^ and AJia are all ido- 
laters. Not a tingle exception to this rule. 
Infomuch, that, were a traveller to tranfporc 
himfelf into any unlcnonm re^on; if be found- 
inhabitants cultivated with arts and fcicnces, 
tho' even upon that fuppolition there -are odds 
againA their being tbeifts, yet could he notfa&ly, 
till farther enquiry, pronounce any thing, on' 
that head : But if he found them ignoranc> 
and barbarous,' , he mi^t beforehand declare 
them idolaters ; and there fcarce is a poffibilitj 
of his being miftaken. 



NATURAL HISTORY OF REUGION. j 

It feenu certain, that, according to the natu- 
ral progrcfs of human thought, the ignorant 
multuude muft fiift entertain fome groveling 
and familiar notion of fupenor powers, before 
they ftrefch their conception to that perfefl be- 
ing, who beftowed order on the whole frame 
of nature. We may as icafonably imagine, 
that men inhabited palaces before huts and cot- 
tages, or ftudicd geometry before agriculture; 
as aiTert that the deity appeared to them a pure 
fpirit, , oranifcicnt, omnipotent, and.omnipre. 
fent, before he was apprehended to be a powef 
fui, Iho' limited beings with human paffiona 
and appetites, limbs and organs. The mind rifes 
. padually, from inferior to fuperior : By ab- 
firaiting from what is imperfca, it fbiros an 
idea of perfection : And fieiwly diftinguifliing 
- *he nbbler parts of its frame from the groller, it 
Jcami to transfer only the former, much ele- 
vated and reflned, to its divinity. Nothing 
could difturb this natural progrefs of thoudit, 
but fome obvious and invincible argument 
which might immediately lead the mind into 
tbe [lure principles of thcifm, and m^ke it over- 
leap, at one bound, the vail interval, which is 
interpofcd betwixt the human aad the divine na- 
B 3 tnrc. 
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6 DISSERTATION E 
ture. But tho' I allow, that the order and 
ftame of the uriiverfe, when accurately examin- 
ed, aiFords fuch an argument ; j-ei t can never 
think that this confideration could have an influ- 
fince on mankind when they'formed their iirft,. 
nude notion* of religion. 

The caufes of objefls, which are tjuite fami- 
JSar to us, never ftrike our attention or curiofity ;■ 
and however extraordinary or furprizlng thefe 
objefls may be in themfel^'es, they are paft over,- 
by the raw and ignorant multkude, without- 
much examination ,or enquiry. Jdam, nfing. 
.at ooce, in paradife, and in the fuU perfe&ion' 
ef his faculties, would naturatly, as reprefcnted 
by AfiitetJi be aftontflicd at the glorious appcar- 
mices of nature* the heavens, the air, the 
earth, hi^ Dim organs and'members I ajid would 
be led to aOt* wiiciice this woodeiful fcene 
^rofe- Sut » harhacouf, neceffitous anima] 
(fucb ^s ifno is on the ifir0 migtn of fociCty) 
prelTe^ by foch n»rnet!ou& wants and paftons, 
has no leifun to admire the regular faceof na- 
tuce, or oiske raiquidcB xxmcatning the caufe 
ofobjf;3$» tow^icb, from his.infency, he has 
been gradually accuftoned. On the contrary, 
the mote uvular and uiii^m, that is, themore- 
gcrfeft 
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NATUkAL HISTORY OF RELIGION. ? 
{ttrfcd, nature appears, the more is he fami- 
liarized to it, and the lels inclined to fcrutinize 
And examine it. A monflrous birth excites his 
curiofity, and is deemed a prodigy. It alarms 
him from its novelty ; and immediately fcts 
him a trembling , and facrificing, and praying. 
But an animal compleatin all its limbs and or- 
gMis, is to him an ordinMy fpeftacle, and pro- 
duces no religious opinion or anei^ion. Alk 
him, whence that animal arofe ; he will tell you, 
from the copulation of its parents. And the(e> 
Tchence ? From the copulation of theirs. A 
fcw removes fatisfy his ciiriofity, and fets the 
olijefts at fuch a (Kllince, that he entirely lof» 
^t of them. Imagine not, that be will fo' 
much as ftart the queftion, whence the (irll ani- 
mal ; much Jrfs, whence the whole fyftem or 
■nited fabric of the onivcrfe arofe. Or, if you 
ftait Aich » ^ueftioil to him, expe;^ not, tha»^ 
lie will employ his mind with any anxiety about 
a ftibjeft, fo remote, fo miinterefting, and 
«4iich fo much exceeds the bounds of his capa- 
city^ 

But farther, if men were at firfl led into the" 

belief of one fupreme being, by reafbning from 

the frune of nature, they could never poAibly 

B 4. leave 
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t ■ DISSERTATION I. 
leave that belief, in order to embrace idolatry ; 
but the fame principles of reafoning, which at 
firfl produced, and diffufed over mankind, fo 
magnifkeiit an opinion, muft b^ able, with 
greater facility, to prderve it. The firft inven- 
tion and proof of any doflrine is infinitely more 
difficult than the fupporting and retaining it. 

Thee,e isagreat difference betwixt biftoricaJ 
fads andfpcculative opinions; noris theknowi- 
ledge of the one propagated in the fame manner 
with that of the other. An hiHorical fi6kf 
while it pafles by oral tradition from eye-wit- 
neffes and contemporaries, is difgutfed in every 
fuccefEve narration, and may at I aft retain but 
very fmall, if any, referablance of the original 
truth, on which it was founded. The frail 
memories of men, their love of exaggeration* 
their fupine carelefthefs ; thefe priiu:iplcs> if 
not corrected by books and writing, foon per- 
vert the account of hiftorical events J where ar- 
gument or reafoning has little or no place, nor 
can ever recal the truth, which has once efcap- 
ed thofe narrations. 'Tis thus the fables of 
Hirtule!, ThefeuSy Bacchus are fuppofed to have 
teen originally founded in true hiftoty, cor- 
rupted hy tradition. But with regard to fpecu- 
latire 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF RELIGION. 9 
lati?e opinions, the cafe is far othcrwife. If 

thefe opinions be founded in arguments fo clear 
and obvious as to carry conviction with the ge- 
nerality of mankind, the fame arguments, 
which at iirft difFufed the opinions, will flill 
preferve them in their original purity. If the 
argiftnents be more ablliufe, and more remote 
from vulgar apprehcnlions, the opinions will 
always be confined to a few perfons ; and as 
ibon as men leave the contemplation of the ar- 
guments, ihe opinions will immediately be loft 
and buried in oblivion. Which ever fide of this 
dilemma we take, it mufl ap^iear impolTible, 
that theifm could, from reafanii;g, have been 
the primary religion of human race, and have 
afterwards, by its corruption, given birth to ido- 
latry and to all the various fupernitions of the 
heathen world. Rcafon, when very obvious, 
prevents thefe corruptions : When abHrufc, , it 
keeps tlw principles entirdy from t!ie kiiowl^-Jgi.' 
of the vulgar, who are alone ll.ible to corrupt 
any principles, or opinions. 
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^o DISSERTATION I. 



IF we would, therefore, indulge our curio- 
fity, in enquiring concerning the origin of reli- 
gion, we muft turn our thoughts towards ido- ■ 
latry or polytheifm, the primitive Rcli^on of 
uninftru^d mankind. 

Were men led into the apprehenfion of in- 
vifibie, intelligent power by a contemplation of 
the works of nature, they could never poffi1>Iy 
entertain any conception but of one Tingle be- 
ing, who beftowed exigence and order on this 
vafl machine, and adjuf^ed all its parts, ac- 
cording to one regular plan or conne^ed fyftem. 
For tho% to perfons of a certain turn of mind> 
it may not appear altogether abfurd, that feve- 
ral independent beings, endowed with fuperior 
wifdom, might confptre in the contrivance . and 
execution of one regular plan ; yet is this a 
mere arbitrary fuppofition, which, even if ial- 
lowedpoffible, mufl be confciled neither to be- 
Supported by probability nor neceffity. All 
things in the univerTe are evidently of a piece. 
Every thing it adjufted to every thing. One 
defign 
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Natural HISTORY OF RELIGION, n 
deGgn prevails thro' the whole. And This 
uniformity leads the mind to adcnowtedge one 
author; becaufe the conception of different au- 
thors, without any diftinflion of attributes or 
operations, fcrves only to g^ve perplexity to the 
imagination, without beflojwing any fatisfaflion 
ontheundcrflanding '. 

On the other hand, if, leaving the works of 
nature, we trace the footfleps of invifible pow- 
er in the various and contrary events of human 
life, we are ncceflarily led into polytheifm, and 
to the acknowJedgment of feveral limited and 
imperfefl deities. Storms and tempeOs ruin 
what is nourifljed by the fun. The fun de- 
ftroys what is fbftered by the moillure of dews 
and rains. War may be favourable to a na- 
tion, whom the inclemency of the feafons af- 
9i£b with famine. Sicknefs and peftilcnce 
may depopulate a kingdom, amidtl the moll 
profufe plenty. The fame nation is not, at the 

» Tbe ftatue ofZaKBHi, ■ u we learn from FJiirf, w»» iJit 
WDilcof ibReinillii But 'tii certiiii, diat, vat we not told 
fo, we fhoDld never have concluded, that a gtoupe-of figuret, cut 
ftoin one flone, and united in one plan, was not lbs work isd 
GsotritaiiM of one flalulry. Tu afcrlbe any fingle efleft to tbe 
combination of fcreral canle^ U not funly ■ aatnnl ud (Avi- 
nt fUppofitian. 

B 6 . fame 
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li DISSERTATION I. 

fame time, equally fuccefiiful by (ea and by latii. 
And a nation^ Which now triumphs over, its 
enemies^ may anon fubmit to their more prof- 
perous arms. In fliort, the condud of eventi 
OT what we call the plan of a particular provi- 
dence, is fa full ofvariety and uncertainty, that, 
if we Aippoft it immediately ordered by any in- 
telligent beings, we muft acknowledge a con- 
trariety in jheir. dcCgns and intentions, a con- 
ftart combat of oppofite powers, and a repen^ 
tance or change of intention in the fame powcFi 
from impotence or levity. Each nation has iu 
tutelar deity. Each element is fubjeded to its 
invifible power or agent. The province of 
each god is feparate from that of another. Nor 
are the operations of the fame god always cer- 
tain and invariable. Today, he protcds : To 
morrow, he abandons us. Prayers and facrlR- 
ces, rites and ceremonies, well or ill perform- 
ed, are the fources of his favour or enmity, 
and produce all the good or ill fortune, which 
are to be found amungd manltind. 

We may conclude, therefore, that, In all 

nations, which have embraced puiyihcifm or 

idolatry, the firll ideas of religion arofe not 

from a conteippjation of the works of nature-, 

but 
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NATURAL HISTORY OP RELIGIDN. ij 
but from a concern with regard to the events of 
life, and from the incellant hopes and fears, 
which aifluate the human mnid. Accordingly, 
we find, that all idolaters, having feparated the 
provinces of their deities, have recourfe to that 
invifible agent, to whofe authority they are im- 
inediately fubje£ted, and whofe province it is to 
fupcrintend that courfe of a£tioiis, in which 
they are, al any time, engaged. June is in- 
vokcd at marriages ; L,u(ina at births, Ntp- 
turn receives the prayers of feamen ; and Man 
of warriors. The hufbandman cultivates his 
field under the protection of Ceres ; and the 
merchant acknowledges the authority of ider- 
tury, Each natural event is fuppofed to be go- 
verned by fome intelligent agent; and nothing 
profperous or adveric can happen in life, which 
may not be the fubje£t of peculiar prayers or 
thaiikfgivings ^, 



* FrtipKi a It^iritpi nuriaSui Inparta ijla digtffit, imfnu' 

Itiiifuirmnnar, nl fariieniiui jui/^uii tt/irtf, jut ttaiiiiu in. 
dilirit. Plin, lib.ii. cap. 7. So early ,t HiJeJ; time there 
»oe jo.ooo dtili*s. Opir. ff Ditr. lib. i. ver, 150. But the 
talkCo'be peifamied by thcfe, ieemi Sill too great for thdr 
BBDibtr. The ptovincei of iha deitiei were fo fubdiiided, iliat 
iWe wu even » God of WaaVig, Stt Arifi. FrtilS'^, jj, ' 
tip. 7. Ttie province a£ copulation, luitable,to the iinptitaniit 
uddigaity of it, wu divided unoDtftleTentdcitiu, 

It 



t% BiSSERTATIONi: 

If muft neceflarily, mdecd, be allowed, 
diat, in order to carry men's attention be- 
yond the vifible courfe of things, or lead them 
into any inference concerning invifible intelli- 
gent power, they muft be aAuated by feme 
^alfion, which prompts their thought ' and 
fcflcfllon ; fome motive, which urges their 
firfl enquiry. But what paffion IhaU we here 
have recourfe to, for explaining an efFeS 
of iuch mighty confcquence ? Not fpecula- 
tive curiofity furely, or the pure love of truth. 
That motive is too refined for (lich grofs ap- 
prehenfions, and would lead men into en- 
fjuiries concerning the frame of nature; a fub- 
je£t too large and comprehenfive for their 
narrow ' capacities. No paffions, therefore, 
can be fuppofed to work upon fuch barbarians, 
but the ordinary afFe^ions of human life; 
the anxious concern for happinefs, the dread 
of future mifeiy, the terror of dcadi, the 
thirftof revenge, the appetite for food and other 
neceffiiries. Agitated by hopes and fears of 
this nature, efpecially the latter, men fcruti- 
nize, with a trembling curiofity, Hic courfe of 
future caufea^ and examine the various and 
4 contrary 
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NATURAL HISTORY Of RELIGlOWTrs: 
ciHitrary ^events of human life. And in this 
dilbrdered fcene, with ^es fiill more difordercd' 
and aftonifhed, they fee the ficft-obfcure traces- 
i4 divinity. 
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"III. 

WE are placed in this world, as In a great 
theatre, where the true fprings and caufes 
of every event, are entirely unknown to usj 
nor have we either fufficient wifdomto forefee, 
or power to prevent thofe ills, with which we 
are continually ihreatened. We hang in per- 
petual fufpenfe betwixt life and death, health 
andficknefs, plenty and want; which are difiri- 
buted amongft the human fpecies by fecret and 
unknown caufes, whofe operation is oft tinex- 
pefled, and always unaccountable. Thefs an- 
inown cauja^ then, become the conf^ant ob- 
je£t of our hope and fear ; and while the paf- _ 
fions are kept in perpetual alarm by an anxious 
expeiftstion of the events, the imagination is 
equally employed in forming ideas of thofe 
powers, on which we have fo entire a depen- 
dance. Could men anatomize nature, accord- 
ing to the mod probablej at leaft the moft in- 
telligible philofophy, they would find, that there 
caufes are nothing hut the particular fabric and 
ftruiflure of the minute parts of their own bodies 
and of external objetSb ; and that, by a regular 
and conftant machinery, all the events are pro- 
duced. 
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duced, about which they are fo much concerned. 
But this philofophy exceeds the com prehen lion 
of the ignorant multitude, who can only con- 
ceive the unknown caufa in a general and con- 
fufed manner ; tho' their imagination, perpe- 
tually employed on the Tame fubjeS* mult la- 
bour to form Tome particular and diftin£t idea 
of theni. The more they confider thefc caufes 
thefflfelves, and the uncertainty of their opera- 
tion, the lefs fatisfadion do they meet with in 
their jefearch } and, however unwilling, they 
mull at laA have abandoned fo arduous an at- 
tempt, were it not for a propcnftty in humaa 
nature, which leads into a fyllem, that giv» 
them fome feeming fatisfa^on. 

There 13 an univerfal tendency amon^ 
mankind to conceive all beifigs like themfelvest 
and to transfer to every objeA thofe qualities, 
with which they are familiarly acquainted^ and 
of which they are intimatdy confcious. We 
find human faces in the mooHi armies in the 
clouds ; and by a natural propenfity, if not 
eorrefled by experience and lefleflion, afcribf 
malice and good-wilt to every thing, that hurts 
or plcafes us. Hence the frequency and beauty 
of the pra/opeptgia in poetry, where trees, 
mountains. 
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tS D I S S E R T A t I O N t 
mountains and flreams are perfonifiedi and the 
inanitnate parts of nature acqulfe fentiment and 
paffion. And tho' thele poetical figures and 
exprcffions gain not on the belief,' they may 
ferve, at leaft, to prove a certain tendency in 
the imagination, without which they could nci- 
Aer be beautiful nor natural. Nor is a river-^ 
god or hama-dryad always taken for a mere 
poetical or imaginary perfonage; but may fome- 
times enter into the real creed of the ignoraM 
Tulgar ; while each grove or field is reprefentcd 
as poffeft of a particular /miff or invifible power, 
- iriiich inhabits aind protefts it. Nay, philofb* 
pbeis cannot entirely exempt themletves front 
this natuval frailty j- but have oft afcribed to in^ 
animate matter the horror of a vacuum, fym-- 
pathies, antipathies, and other afFe^ions of 
liumui nature. The abfurdity is not Isfs,' 
«4)ile we caft our eyes upwards j and transftn-- 
ring, as is too ufual, humui paffions and infirmt> 
ties to- the deity, re[n«fent him as jealous and 
revengeful) capricious and partial, and, in fbort, 
a wicked and fool ifh man in every refyeSk, but 
his fupcrior power and authority. No wonder, 
then, that mankind, being placed in fucb an 
abfolute ignorance of caufes, and being at the 
fiune time fo anxioui concerning their future 
foituneiy 
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fortuncs, fhould immediatly acknowledge a de- 
pendence on inviftble powers, poflcft of ftnti- 
menl and intelligence. TTic unknmm taufisy, 
which continually employ their thought, appear- 
ing always in the fame afpcfl, arc all appre- 
hended to beof the fame kind or fpecies. Nor 
is it long before we afcribe to them thought, 
and reafon, and pafBo[i> and fometimes even* 
the limbs and figurcj of men, in order to bring 
them nearer to a refemblance with ourftlves. 

In proportion' a» any man's courfe of life is- 
governcd by accident^ yic always find, that he 
cncreafes in iuperftition ; as may particularly 
te obferved of gameftqrs and Tailors, who, thoV 
of all mankind, the leaft capable of ferioiis me- 
ditation, abound moft in frivolous and fuperfti- 
tious apprehenfions. The gods, (zys Curulanai- 
:«! Dienyjius *, have an influence in every affair i 
'but above all, in war ; where the event is fo 
uncertain. All human life, efpecially before 
■the mflitutionof order and good government, 
being fuhje£l to fortuitous accidents; it is 13a- 
tural, that' fuperflition fhould prevail every where 
ia-barbarous ages, and put men on the mofl 
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earnefl: enquiry concerning thofe invifiblc powers, 
who difpafe of tbeir happinefs or mifery. Ig- 
norant of ailronom}' and the anatomy of plants 
and animals, atid too little curious to obferve 
the admirable adjuftmcnt of final caufes ; they 
remain ftlll unacquainted with a firft and fu- 
prcme creator, and with that infinitely perfecft 
fpirit, who alone, by his almighty will, be- 
ftowed order on the whole frame of nature. 
Such a magnificent idea is too big for their nar- 
row conceptions, which can neither obferve the 
beauty of the work, nor compiehend the gran- 
deur of its author. They fuppofe their deltiea, 
however potent, and . invifible, to. be nothing 
but a fpecies of human creatures, perhaps raifed 
from among mankind, and retaining all humaa 
paflions and appetites, along with corpore^ 
lintbs and organs. Such limited beings, tho' 
mafters of human &te, being, each of theoi, 
incapable of extending his influence every where, 
muft be vaftly multiplied, in order to anfwcr 
that variety of events, which happen over the 
whole face of nature. Thus every place is ftored 
with a crowd of local deities ; and thus idola- 
try .has prevailed, and {till prevails, among the 
greateft part of uninftrui5ted mankind *. 

* Hie following linci of EuripiAi tit (o oioch td the pie- 
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Any of the human aSei^ions may lead us 
into the notion of invifible, intelligent power ; 
hope as well as fear, gratitude as well as afflic- 
tion : But if we examine our own hearts, or 
obferve what pafles around us, we ibail firfJ, 
that men are much ofcener thrown on 'tlielr 
knees by the melancholy than by the agreeable. 
palfions. Prolperity is eafily received as our, 
due, and few queftions are afked concerning 
its caufe or author. It engenders cheerful-' 
ncfs and aflivity and alacrity and a lively en- 
joyment <^ every focial and fenfuaL pleafure : 
And during this ftaH of mind, men have little 
kifure or inclination to thinlcof the unluiawn, . 
invifible rt^ions. On the other hand, every 
difafh-ous accident alarms ui, and fets us on 
eoquiries concerning the prind^Cs whence. it. 
arofe i Apprcbenfions fpring up with regard to 
futurity: And the mind, funk into diffidence, 
terror, and melancholy, has recouife to every 

TajayfiM utiBi>1i{, m ayuiria, 
liZufu' xuiat. ^ HiCDiA. 

•riirt ii neibiifg Jain in ibt mrU] ■« ghrj, » fn/ftriiyi 
Til gtdt lap all lift inn cuifajhti ; nix evirj liing m'lt iti 
Tfvtrfif tbfi all tf m, frtm mr ipnrMmit md uannmiii], mtj 
/Vf tim tbt mtrt mrfeif Mi nrnroKi, 

method 
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method of sppeaftng tbofe fecret,' intelligent 
,f owers, on whore our fortune is luf^bd jcn- 
tirely to depend- 
No topic is more ufual with all popular di- 
■vines than to difplay the advanb^es of afflidion, 
in bringing men to a due fen& of religion ; by 
Jubduing their confidence and fenfuality, which, 
in times of profperity, make them foigetful c^ 
a divine providence. Nor is this topic confined 
jncrcly to modern religions. The andcnts 
have alfo employed it. FartuHt bus nivtr liit~ 
rally, withaut envjy iays a Greek, hlftorian *, 
tejhuitd an unmixt happintfs en mauii/tdi hut 
with alt btr gifts has tver canjuwed fomt difajlreui 
xh-aim/Ieiue, in ortUr to chajlhu mtH inta a reve- 
mttfor tht gidt, whem, in a centitiutd aurfe ef 
frefperiij, tbiy art apt ta tugUS ai$dJorg(i. 

What age or period of life is die moft addified 
to fuperftition ? The weakcft and moft timid. 
What fcx f The fame anfwer oiul! be given. 
■The leaders ondMamplei af every Had ef fuperjii- 
tieay fays Strabo \ are the wemen. Theft ex- 
.tite thetnen le devetim and fuppSeattens, e/td tht 
.^bfervance cf religious days. It is rare t» meet 
• Di(S). Sk. Lit, lii. » Lik, viJ, 
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wtb B/Ut that livtt apart frtm the fimalti, and 
yit if aidUiid to Juch praEtifa, And mtbtng 
tan, fir this nta/an, kt men iij^rBiaiU,_ than tht 
Mceeuiu given efen order efmen ameng/l the Qetn^ 
vibe pra£lifed celibacy, and were nattvitbftanding 
the me/t religious fanatics, Amethodof rnJoning, , 
which would lead us to entertain a very bad idea 
of the devotion of monks ; did we not know by 
an cxperieoce, not lb common, perhaps, in 
Straba'i days, that one at^^y pradicc celibacy, 
and profds cbaftity; and yet maintain the clofejl 
connexions and moft entire fympathy witji tjac 
^inoious and piout ttx^ 
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IV. 

,' THE .only point of theology, in which we 
ilikll find a confent of mankind almoft uni- 
^ctfal, is, lliat there is in\ifible, intelligent 
power in the world ; But whether this power b« 
fupreme or fubordlnatc^ whether confined to 
one being or diftributed aniongft feveral, what 
attributes, qualities, connexions- or principles 
of aflion ougi.t to be afcribed to thofe beings; 
concerning all thefe points, there is the ^deft. 
difference in the populaf fyftems of theology. 
Our anceftors in Europt, before the revival of let- 
ters, believed, as we do at prelent, that there 
was one fupreme God, the author of nature, 
whofe power, tho', in itfelf, uncontrolahle, 
yet was often exerted by the interpofition of bii 
angels and fubordinate miniflers, who executed 
his facred purpcfes. But they alfo believed, 
that all nature was full of other invifiblc powers; 
fairies, goblins, elves, fprights ; beings, "fironger 
and mightier than men, but much inferior to 
the celeflial natures, who furround the throne of 
God. Now fuppofe, that any one, in thofe 
ages, had denied the exigence of God and of 
his angcki would not his impiety juftly have 
deferved 
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^efervcd the appellation of athcifm, even tho* 
be had flill allowed, by fome odd capricious 
rcalbitiag, that the popular flortes of elves and 
feiricB were juft and well-grounded ? The dif- 
ference, on the one hand, betwixt fuch a perion 
and a gcnilkie theill is infinitely greater, than 
that, on the ochet, betwixt him and one, that 
abfblutely excludes all invifible, intelligent, 
power. And it is a fallacy, merely from the 
cafual refemblance of names, without any cchi- 
formity of meaning, to rank fuch oppfilite opini- 
ons under the fame denomination. 

To aiiy one, who confiders juflly of the 
matter, it will appear, that the gods of all 
polytheills or idolaters are no better than the 
elves or fairies of our ancellors, and merit as 
liitle any pious worfhip or -veneration. Thefe 
pretended religioniAs are really a Itind of fuper- 
llitious athei{l3, and acltnowledge no being, that 
correfponds to our idea of a deity. No tiift 
principle of mind or thought : No fupreme go- 
vernment and admin id ration : No divine con- 
trivance 01 intention in the fabric of the world. 
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The Chineft^ when " their prayers are not 
anfwered, beat their idols. The deities of the 
Loplandtrs are my large ftone which they meet 
with of an extraordinary fbape ^. The £^|;3^- 
(ian mythologifts, in order to account for ani- 
mal worQiip, faid, that the gods, purfued by 
the violence of earth-born men, who were their 
enemies, had formerly been obliged to difguilc 
themfelves under the femblance of beafts t. The 
Caunii, a nation in the lefler jf/ia, refolving to 
admit no flrange gods amongfl them, regularly, 
at certain feafons, aflemblcd themfctves com- 
pleatly armed, beat the air with their lances, 
and proceeded in that manner to theirironticre i 
in order, as they faid, to expel the foreign 
deities i. Net tven the mmnrtol gads, faid fome 
German nations to Cafar^ are a maUb far the 
Suevi ^. 

Many ills, fays Dione in Homer to Venus 
wounded by Dhmede, many ills, my daughter, 
have the gods inflicted on men ; And many ills, 
in return, have men inflii3ed on the gods f. We 

» Pere le Cumte. * Regiurd, Vouge it Lapponie. 

c Diod. Sic. lib. i. Luciui. de Sacrificiii. Ov!i. lUuda tai 
the tiiat tridicion, Mcum. lib. i. I. 311. So aKo Maniliu^ 
lib. IT. d Hciodot. lib. 1. t Cicf. Comment. 

it bell. GiUicD, Ub. IT. I Lib. ix. 3S1. 

need 
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need but open any clafHc author to meet with 
thefe grofs reprefentations of the deities; and 
. Lsnginus ' with reafon obferves, that fuch ideas 
of the divine nature, if literally talceo, contain 
a tnie atbeifm. 

Some writers *• have been furprlTed, that the 
the itppieties of ^riji§pbanei IhouM have been 
tolerated, nay publicity a£tcd and applauded, 
by the Athenians ; a people fo fuperftitious and fo 
jealous of the putdic religion, that, at that very 
time, they put Suratts to death for his Inu- 
gined incredulity. But thefe writers confider - 
not, that the ludicrous, familiar images, under 
which the gods are reprefentcd by that -comic 
poet, inftcad of appearing impious, weie the 
genuine lights, in which the ancients conceived 
their divinities. What condud can be- more 
criminal or mean, than that of fupittr in the 
An^bi^n? Yet that play, which reprcfented 
his gallant exploits, was fuppofed fo agreeable to 
htm, that it was always a3ed in Rome by pu- 
blic authority, when the State was threatened 
with peftilence, famine, or any general cala- 
mity ', The^fliaaj fuppofed, that, like all old 

1 Cap. iz- <> Pcre Bnunoy, The lU: des Grecs ; Jk~ 

FmrdcUc, JTiftoire do Oraclei. < Acnob. lib. vii. 

C a letchers. 
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I^tchers, he would be highly pleafdd with the r«. 
bearial of his former feats of aSivity and vigour, 
and that no topic was fo jwoper, upon which to 
flatter fais pfide and vanity. 

The LacedtfrKnianSthys Xmophn*, always, 
faring war, put up their petitions v«ry early in 
the morning, in order to be beforehand with 
their enemies, and by being the fiift folicitors, 
pre-engage the gods in their ^vour. We 
may gather firom Smeca \ that it was uAial for 
the votaries in the temples, to make interefl: 
■ with the beadles or fcxtons, in order to have a 
ftat near the image of th« deity, that they might 
be the befl: heard in their prayers and appKcat- 
tionstohim. The Tyriam^ when bcfieged by 
AUxandar-t threw chains on the ftatuc of Htr- 
ctde), to prevent that deity from deferting to the> 
enemy ". jfngujtm, having twice l«ft hit fleet 
by ftorms, fbrbad Ntptant to be c^rjed in pro- 
celSon along with the other gods ; and fancied, 
that he had fuflSci««!y revenged himfelf by diat 
expedient*. After Grt-ffMfl/nri'idcathilhepeople 
were fo enraged « their gods^ (bat they ftoned 

• De L»crf. Rep, » Ipift. »ii. ■ Qoinfc 

Cuniui, lib, Iv. cap. -3, DM. Sit. fib, zvii. * Soctoo. 

invin Aug. up. 16^ 
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&CID in their templca ; and ogcniy renoanced all 
aUegiance to theiii ■■ 

To afcribe the origin and fabric of the uni^ 
mfe to tbefe impcrfed beings never enters into 
the ima^'nation of any polytheift or idolater. 
Utjudt whofe wriiingt, a^ong with tbofe <^ 
fitrntr, contained the canonical fyflein of the 
heathens ^; Htfioiy Ifay, fuppofes gods and men 
to have fprnng equally frcxn the unknown 
powers' of nature <=. And thro' the wb<de theo- 
goDy of that author^ Pandora is the only in.-* 
ftancc of creation or a voluntary produifUon j 
ud flic too «a$ formed by the gods merely from 
defpight to frtfrnthtuSf who had fiimifticd men 
with fiolen 6re beta the celeflial ragiona '. The 
incitnt mythc^ifb, indeed, feem throughout 
to have rather embraced the idea of gcneratbB 
tluQ that of creation, or formation; and to have 
^Koce accounted for the origin a£ this univefe. 

' Ono, who lived in alcaroed age, and had been 
inftnified by philolbidieTs in the principles of a 

* U. is Tin C«l. eqi. J. bHerodol.lib.il. Lnclaq. 

y^itr caifiittliii, Jt liiSn Sattra. tec, ■ Of t/u- 

t" yryaturi 9nt &»1iii t'etApmn. HtC Ofta ti Qio 
I lot. i Tteog. 1. J70. 

C 3 divine 
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divine creation or fomution of (be world ; find- 
ing, that fuch an idea would not agree with the 
popular mydiology, which he delivers, leaves 
it) in a manner, loofe and detached from his 
fjftem. ^ifquisfuit iUt Deorum *.■ Which- 
ever of the gods it was, fays he, that diffipated 
the chaos, and introduced order into the uni- 
yerfe. It could neither be Sn/anr, he knew, 
nor fupiter, nor Neptunt^ nor any of the re- 
■ ceived deities of paganifm. His thcolc^ical fy- 
ftem had taught him nothing upon that head, 
and he leaves the matter equally undetermined. 

Dhdenis Siculut ^y b^inniog his work with 
an enumeration of the moft rcafohable opinions 
concerning the origin of the worlds makes no 
-mention of a deity or intelligent mind ; tho' it 
<is evidcnt/rom his hiftory, that that author had 
a much greater proneneis to fuperftitton than to 
irreligion. And in another paiTagc ', talking 
of the Ichibyepbages, a nation in Imiia, he fays, 
that there being fo great difficulty in accounting 
for dieir defcent, we muft conclude them to be 
ahorigitttSy without any beginning of iheir gene- 
ration, propagating their race from all eternity j 
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as fomc of the phyfiologers, in treating of ihe 
origin of nature* have juflly obfcrved. " But 
" in fuch fubje^s as thefc, " a<lils the hiftorian* 
" which exceed all human capacity, it may well 
" happen, that thofe, who diTcourfe the muf^, 
'* blow the leaft j reaching a fpecious appear- 
" ance of truth in their reafonings, while ex- 
" tremely wide of the real truth and matter of 

A ftrange (entiment in our eyes* to be em- 
braced by a profell and zealous religionift ' ! 
But it was merely by accident, that the queftion 
concerning the origin of the world did ever in 
antient times enter into religious fyftems, or 
was treated of by theologers. The philofo- , 
phers alone nude profeffion of delivering fyftems 
of thisnAuie; and it was pfeHylatctoo before 
thefe beihought themfelvcs of having fccourfe to 
a mind or fupreme intelligence, as the tirft 
caufe of all. So ht was it from being efteenied 

* The Tame author, u-bo can tliui account for the angjn of 
the world without a Deity, eftetm! it impious to Mplain from 
phyfical laufes, the common accidents of life, tarthquikes, 
inunilationi, and tempers; and devoutly afcribos thefe to the 
anger of yafiicr or Ntpitmt. A plain proof, «henee he de- 
rjvol his ideas cf rcli|ion. See lib. i>. pag. 364. _£icdit. 
KhodomiDni. 

C 4 prophane 
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prophane in thofe days to account far t})e ofigin 
of things without a deity, that Thaktt uinaxt- 
mcruSf ^eracl'ttut, and others, who embraced th^t 
fyflemof ccfmogony, paft unqueftioned ) while 
Aiaxagorat, the firfl undoubted theift anoAg 
the philofophers, was perhaps the firft that ever 
was accufed of atheifm >, 

Wb are told by Stxtui Empir'uui ^, that Epi' 
lurus, when a boy, reading with his preceptoi 
ihefe verfeB of Htfiii: 

£ldeft of beings, thaet fjrft arofe; 

Next tank^ wide-flretcht, the Jtat of all. 
the young fcholar firft betrayed his inqiitiitive 
genius, \i'ji.^m^ Jndchaatvibmctf fiutwat 

■ It "mil be fXf to live* infoD, »*y thaki, Autaimamjtr, 
ml thoA tarlr ^iMa^ai, ii4to rftill; ve»e nbdb, mtght 

Sen^tn, tba' re*l tbeiflt, mnft utunllr, . 14 *Bli<at timci, 
be efteemei] impiout. Tbe blind, unguided powen of iiiiure, 
if tbej could jHndocemen, night dJo prodace luck fceingi u 
yufittr uid Uipiuiu, wbo beiag the gtc^ fowetfiil, iiucllj|ept 
ciifleDcei in the worlii, would be propei oljeih of worlbip. 
Bat where a ropreme iateUigcnce, (he iirft ciufe of lU. ip ad- 
mitled, ibefe cipricioui beings, ifthey cilA at ell, mofl ap- 
pear very lubordiuite aad dependent, and cccreqnentjjr be ex- 
cluded from the rank ofdeiliei. Phm [it Leg. lib. i.) iiiTigDi 
tbU Ralon of the imputaticn thrown on Anaxagsret, viz. hii 
denying the diiinitj of the Hart, plaoeti, and other cnateA 
Db}eat, h AdTcifm Milbem. lib. U. 

told 
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told by his preceptor, tlwt he muft have recourfe 
to the philorophers for t Tolution of fuch que- 
ftions. And from this hint, Epicums left phi- 
lol<^ and all other flud'ics, in order to betake 
himfelf to that fcience, whence alone he ex- 
pelled fatisfaSion with regard to thefc fublime 
fiibjeas. 

The common people were never likely (o 
pufli dieir refearches fo far, or derive from rea- 
foning their fy(t ems of religion; when philolo- 
gers and mytbologifls, we fee, fcarce ever dif- 
covered fo much penetration. And even the 
pbilofophers, who difcourfed of fuch topics, 
readily aflented to the grolTeft theory, and ad- 
mitted the joint origin of goda and men from 
night and chaos ; from fire, water, air, or what- 
ever they cftabliihed to be the ruling element. 

Nor wm itonly on their firft wigin, that the 
godi were fuppofcd dependent on the powen 
of nature. Thro' the whole period of their 
exigence, they were fubjcfled to the dominion 
of fate or deftiny. Think of the for ct ef neitf~ 
fitji fays Agripfa to the Raman people, that 
yirci, t9 vibich tven tbt geds mu/i fubmil '. And 
* Dioojr. Halic. lib. *i, 

C5 the 
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the yoiuiger Pliny », fuitable to this way of rca- 
foning, tells us, that, amidft the daikncfs, hoi- 
ror, and confufion, which enfued upon the firft 
eruption of /^v/aj, feveral concluded, that all 
mature was going to wrack, and that gods and 
men were perillung in one common ruin. 

It is great complaifAnce, indeed, if we dig- 
nify with the name of religion fuch an imperfect 
(yflem of theology, and put it on a level with 
latter f/llems, which are founded on principles 
more juft and more fublime. For my part, 
I can fcarcc allow the principles even of Marcut 
jiurtlius, Plutarch, and fome other Sto'ci and 
Jcadtmics, tho' infinitely morcTCfined than the 
pagan foperftition, to be worthy of the honour- 
able denomination of theifm- For if the my- 
thology of the heathens refemble the antient 
Eureptan fyftemof fpiritual beings, excluding 
God and angels, and leaving only-fairies and 
Iprights J the creed of thefe philofophcrs may 
jidlty be faid to exclude a deity, arid to leave 
only angels and feirics, 

• Ejift. Lb. vi. 
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BUT it is chiefly our prefcnt bufinefs fo 
confider the grofs polytheifm and idolatry of 
tfie vulgar, aiid to trace all its various appear- 
ances, in the principles of human nature, 
whencie they are derived. 

Whoever learns, by argument, the exift- 
ence of invifible, inteJIigent power, niuft reafoii 
from the admirable contrivance of natural ob- 
je£ls, and muft fuppofe the world to ■ be the ■ 
workmanfliip of that divine being, the original 
caufc of all things. But the vulgar polytheifV, 
fo far from admitting that idea, deiiies every 
part of the univcrfe, and conceives all the con- 
fpicuous produdions of nature to be Ihcmfelves 
fo many real divinities. The fun, rooonj and 
Hars are all gods, according to his fy&em : 
Fountains are inhabited by nymphs, and trees 
by hamadryads : Even monkies, dogs, cats, and 
other animaTs often become facred in his eyes, 
and fttike him with a religious veneration. And 
thus, however ffirong men's propcnfity to be- 
lieve invifible, intelligent power in nature, 
their propenfity a equally firong to reft their 
C 6. attentioa 
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attention on fenfibie, vifiblc obJeiSs ; aai in 
order to reconcile thefe oppofite inclinations, 
they are led to unite the invifible power with 
Ibme vilible object. 

The diAribution alfo of diAinfl provinces to 
the fevcral deities is apt to caufe fomc allcgor}^, 
both phyfical and moral} to enter into the 
vulgar fyftems of polytheifm. The god of war 
will naturally be represented as furious, ouel, 
ai)d impetuous : The god of poetry as elegant, 
polite, and amiable : Tlie god of merchandifc, 
efpecially in early times, as tliievifh and deceit- 
ful. The allegories, fuppofed in Hamtr and 
other mythologifts, 1 allow, have- been often lb 
ftrained, that men of fcnfe are apt entirely to 
ngeft them, and to ctmRder them as the pro- 
duA merely of the fancy and conceit of critics 
and commentators. But that all^ory really 
has place in the heathen mythology ts unde- 
niable even on the Icafl reflexion. Cupid 
the Ton of Vtnus; the Mules the daughters 
of memory ; Pramthtus the wife brother, and 
Bpim*thtttt (he foolilh j Hygitla or the goddcfs 
of health defccnded from Mftukpius or the god 
of phytic : Who fees not, in thefe, and in 
many other inftanccs, the plaij) traces of allc- 
, t goiy i 
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gory 7 When a god is fuppp&d to prefide over 
any paffion, evpnt, or fyfiem of a^ioiu; it i« 
almoft uoavoidaUe to give him a gvnnlogy, 
attributes, and adventures, fuitable to bia fup. 
pofed powers and ioflncncei and to carry on 
th;it £i»Ilitudv and compuiroa, which is natu- 
rally Co a^eeable to the mind of man. 

Aliecojues, indeed, enlircly perfefl, wft 
ought not to expca as the produds of ignoranc* 
apd luperftition ; there being ne work of genius, 
that requires a nicer hiod, or has been more 
rjffcly executed with fucocfs. That Ffar and 
ttrrpr are t^e .foiu of Mart is juftj but why 
hy Vmus « P That Harnwiy Js the daughter of 
Vetms'iS regular) faat why hj Manhf That 
SUfp is the brother of Vutt is liiitablei but 
why dcfcribe him as enamoured of one of th« 
Graces « ? And fince the ancient mythologjfts 
fall into iniftakes fb gtols and obvious, wc have 
no re^on furely to expe<^ fuch refined and kmg- 
. fpun alle^rics, >& '*>'»« have endeavoured to 
deduce from their fidions '. 

• HeM.-Bmt. ). 9)5. * U. lUd. * Ptnt, In 

* JjuratMi -mu pfaiiljp fcdnccd by At ftrong ippcanncc of 
ill«siy, whicii ;■ 4Um>tila ia tke piev> SAicat. He (ift 
addidlel lunilelf to Fnuu u to that (tneralisj powrr, which 

Thr 
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■ The deities of the vulgar are fo little fupe- 
rlor to human creatures, that where men arc 
affefled with ftrong fentiments of veneration or 
gratitude for any hero or public benefaflor ; no- 
thing can be more natural than to convert hint 
into a god, and fill the heavens, after this man- 
ner, with continual recruits from amongft man- 
kind. Moll of the divinities of the anticnt 
world are fuppofed to have once been men, and 
to-havc been beholden for their /ipotheajti to the 
admiration and afFe£)ion of the people. And the 
real hiftory of their adventures, corrupted by 
tradition, and elevated by the marvellous, be- 
came a plentiful fourcc of feble; efpecially in 
paffing thro' the hands of poets, allegorlfts, and 
priefts, who fucceflivcly improved upon the 
wonder and aftonifliment of the ignorant mul- 
titude. 

pAiKTERstoo and fculptors came in for their 
fliare of profit in the facred myfterics ; and fur- 
niJhmg men with fenfible repreTentattons of their 

inimiMi, nMwi, »d bcaatjfics the uaivcilc: But is icon be- 
trayed by the mythology into iIlcohel'eBcit^ while he prayt n> 
that aUegorical perfboigc to eppeale die Biiiei of ber lortr, 
JUnrsi An idea ootdnwii fram alletory, but fmn t!ie popuUr 
rellgitai, uid which LueriSiai, m u Efkurun, cmiM noc-ion- 
McDtljr tAmX «f, 

diviaities. 
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divinities, whom they cloathed in human fi- 
gures, gave great encreafc to the public devo- 
tion, and determined its objcA. It was pro- 
bably for want of thefc arts in rude and barba- 
rous ages, ihatmen deified plants, animals, and 
even brute, unorganized matter ; and rather 
than be without a fenfible object of worfhip, 
affixed divinity to fuch ungainly forms. Could 
any ftatuary of Syria, in early times, have 
formed a juft figure of yfpol/c, the conic ftone, 
Htlifgabalui, had never become the obje^ of 
fuch profound adoration, and beea received as » 
reprefent^ion of the folar deity ». 

Stilvo was baniflied by the council a^ Are3~ 
pagus for affirming that the Minirva in the ci- 
tadel was no divinity; but the woikmanlbip of 
Phidias, the fcutptor ^. What degree of reafon 
may we expert in the religious belief of the 
vulgar in other nations ; when Athtnian$ and 
Artupegitii could entertain fuch grofi concep- 
tions ? 

» Herodiau. lib. T. Jvpilir, A^rnm a Kprdeatcd bj Cwr- 
tim »! a ieitj of ths ftmc kind, lib. iv. cap. 7. Tht /traiiaiit 
and PtffirainliaBX adored aUb lh»p«loft, uBfbrmei ftonei 11 tk ' 
^icj. Amob. lib. *i. So modi did their Jolly ae«d tliit 
the EgjpiUia, * ^'n- LMTt- !'''• "• 

Th 
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Thzsk then are the general pTinci[>)es of 
polytbcifin, founded in human nature, anid little 
' or nothing dependent on caprice and accident. 
As the taufiSy which beftow on us happinefs or 
mifery, are, in general, very unlfnown and 
uncertain, our anxious concern endeavours to 
attain a determinate idea of them ; and finds no 
better expedient than to reprefenc them as in- 
telligent, voluntary agents, like ourlelves ; only 
femewhat fuperior iij power and wifdom. The 
limited ii^uencc of thefc agents, and their great 
^oximity to human weaknefs, introduce the va- 
rious diftribution and divifion of their authority j 
and thereby give rife to allegory. The fame 
princifdes naturally deify mortals, fuperior in 
power, courage, or underftanding^ and pro- 
duce hero-worihip ; along with fabulous hi- 
ftcMy and mythological tradition , in all its 
wild and unaccountable forms. And at an in- 
vifible fpirttual Intelligence is an object too re- 
fined for vulgar apprehenlion, men naturally 
affix it to fome fenfible reprefentation \ fuch as 
either the more confpicuous parts of nature, or 
the ftatues, images, and piAures, wUdi a more 
fcfuied age forms of its divinities. 
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Almost all idolaters, of whatever age or 
country, concur in thefe general principles and 
conceptions ; and even the particular chaiafters- 
and previnces, which they afllg^ to their deities 
are not extremely different '. The Grtti and 
. Reman travellers and conquerors, without muclt 
difficulty, found their own deities every where; 
and faid, this it Mircury, that Vtmiy; tbii Mariy 
that Neptune; by whatever titles the ftrange 
gods may l>e denominated. The goddefs Hertba 
of our Saxvn aoceftors feems to b« no other, ac- 
cording to Tacitus \ than the Mater Tellui of the 
Remant ; and his conjedure was evidently juft. 

■ 5m Ck&x cf tbe religion of th« Oiuli, De bello GUlico^ 
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VI. 

THE doctrine of one fopreme deity, the 
author of nature, la very antient, has fpread it- 
felf over great and pc^utous nations, and among 
them has been embraced hy alt ranks and con- 
dition of perfons: Sut whoever thinks that it 
has owed its fuccefs to the prevalent force of 
thofe invincible reafons, on which it is undoubt- 
edly founded, would Ihow himfelf little ac- 
quainted with the ignorance and {tupidity of the 
people, and their incurable prejudices in favour 
of their particular fuperllitions. Even at this 
day, and in j^urept, alkanyof the vulgar^ wtiy 
he believes in an omnipotent creator of the 
world ; he will never mention the beauty of 
iinal caufes, of which he is wholly ignorant ; 
He will not hold out his hand, and bid you con- 
template the fupplenefs and variety of joints in 
bis Angers, their bending all one way, the coun- 
terpoife which they receive from the thumb, 
(ha foftnels and flefby parts of the inlide of his 
hani.^, with all the other circumdances, which 
render that member fit for the ufe, to which it 
■ wasdeflined. To thefe he has been long accu- 
ftomed; and he beholds them with lilllellners 
and 
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and unconcern. He will tell you of the fudden 
and unexpected death of fuch a one : The faH 
and bruife of ^uch another: The cxceflive 
drought of this feafon : The cold and rains of 
another. Thefe he alcribes to the immediate 
opeiation of piovidence : And Aich events, a^ 
with good rcafaners, are the chief difficulties in 
admitting a fupreme intelligence, aic with him . 
the fole a^ments for it. 

Many theills, even the mofl zealous aai 
refined, have denied a particular providencej 
and have aflerted, that the Sovereign mind or 
firll principle of all things, having iixt general 
lawSj by which nature is governed, g^ves free 
Mid uninterrupted courfe to thefe laws, and di- 
flurbs not, at every turn, the fettled order of 
events, by particular volitions. . From the beau- 
titiii connexion, fay they, and rigid obfervance 
of eAablifhed rules, we draw the chief argument 
for theifin ; and from the fame principles are 
enabled to anfwer the principal objections againft 
it. But fo little is this uoderftood by the gene- 
rality of mankind, that, wherever they obferve 
any one to afcribe ail events to natural caufes, 
and to remove the particular interpofal of a deity, 
they are apt to fufped him of the groffeft tnli- 
. deliij'. 
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tl^kf. J iiltU fhikfaphs, feys myljQid Baam, 
wuits mm aihtijls: A grtat iial rtemciUi than 
u nligun. For men, being taught, by ruper- 
ftitiom prcjiklices, to lay the ftcdi cm a wrong 
place i wfacn that &\ls them, and they difcever, 
by a little refle£tion, that the couife of naturs 
u regular and uniform, their whol€ faith tetters', 
•od .falls tD ruin. But being taught, by more 
iefie£tion, that this very regularity and unifor- 
mity is the ftrongefl proof of deCgn and of a 
fbprcnic intclHgence, they retdm to that belief^ 
which they bad dcfcrted ; and they are now able 
to eflablifli k an a firmer and noit durabis 
foundatioa. 

CoHTCLstoNi in nature, difonicnr ftoH- 
pes, miraclet, tho' the mod oppolite (o the 
jdan of a wife fupefintendent, imprcfi mankind 
with the firongeft fentiments of religion } lite 
caufet of events (eemitig then the moft unknown 
and unaccountable^ Madne6, fury, rage« and 
an inflamed imagination, tho-' they Ciak lattt 
nearefl the level of beafts, are, for a like reafon* 
©ften fuppofed to be the only difpofitiont, ifl 
which we can have any immediate communica- 
tion with the deity. 
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We may conclude, therefore, upon the whole, 
that fince the vulgar, m nations, which have 
fmbraced the doflrine of tbei&n, ftill build it 
upon irrational and fuperititious oiunions, they 
are never led into that opinion by any procefs 
of at^menl, but by a certain train of thinking, 
Siorc fuitable' iq their genius and capacity. 

It may rexdily happen, in an idolatrous na- 
tion, that, tho' meti admit the csfiftencc of fe- 
deral limited deities, yet may there be Tome 
one god, whom, in a particular manner, they 
Biake the 6kje& of their worfliip and adoration. 
Tbey may eidter (uppofe, that, in the diltribu- 
tion of power and territory among the gods, 
thek nation was fubjc^tcd to the jurifdiflion of 
Aat particular deity; or reducing heavenly ob- 
jeds to tiic model of things below, they ma^ 
repref^nt one god as the prince or fupreme ma- 
^ftrate of the reft, who, tho' of die fame nature, 
rales them with an authority, like that which 
an earthly fovercign excrcifes OTcr his fubjedla 
and vaflals; Whether this god, therefore, bo 
confidered as their peculiar patron, or as the 
general fovereign of heaven, his voWries will 
endeaveiir, by every ad, to inlinuate themfelvct 
into his Javeur ; and (iippofing him to be pleafed, 
4 like 
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tik« themTclvcs, with praife and flattery, there 
is no eulogy or exaggeration, which will be 
{pared in their addrelTes to him. In proportion 
as men's ftars or diftrefles become more urgent, 
they ftill invent new ftrains of adulation i and 
even he who out-does his predecellbrs, in Twcl- 
ling up the titles of his divinity, is fure to be 
out-done by his fucceflbrs, in newei and more 
pompous epithets of praife. Thus they pro- 
ceed ; till at lafl they arrive at infinity itfelf, 
beyond which there is no farther progrefs : And 
it is well, if, in ftrivlng to get farther, and to 
reprefent a magnificent funplicity, they run 
not into inexplicable myftery, and deflroy the 
intelligent nature of their deity; on which 
alone any rational worlhip or adoration cin 
be founded. While tbey confine themfeLves 
to the notion of a pcrfeS being, the crea- 
tor of the world; they coincide, by chance, 
with the principles of reafon and true pbilofo- 
phy ; tho' they are guided to that notion, not 
by icafon, of which they are in a great meafure 
incapable, but by the adulation and fears of the 
moll vulgar fuperftition. 

Ws often find among^'barbarous nations, 

and even fometimes amongft civilized, that, 

when 
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vhen every ftrain of flattery has been exhaofted 
towards arbitrary priooet j when every human 
quality has been applauded to the utmoft ; their 
fervile courtiers reprefent them, at laft, as real 
divinities, and point tbeoi out to the people at 
obje& of adoration. How much more natu? 
ral, therefore, is it, that a limited deity, who 
at fiift is fuppoTcd only the immediate author of 
die particular goods and ills in life, flxHild in 
the end be reprefented as foverdgn maJEcr and 
modifier of the univeife I 

Ersy where this notion of a fupreme deity is 
already eftabliflied j tbo' it ou^t naturally to 
kflen every other worfliip, and abafe every ob- 
jed of reverence, yet if a nation has entertained 
the opinion of a fubordinate tutelar divinity^ 
laint, or angel } their addrei&s to that being 
gradually rife upon them, and encroach on the 
adoration due to their fupreme deity. The 
virgin 'Mary, ere checkt by the reformation, 
had proceeded, from being merely z good wo* 
man to uTuip many attributes of the Almighty *: 

• Tfce yKtHwt, wha denied the ummcolaK (onceptign, 
Imtncrbecii verr nnhippT in didr doftrine, etm the" politi- ■ 
cil italou ban kept the RomiA slmtcb fiam (Midfoiaing it. 
Ti» gtrdtliirt Ixn nn trntj whh til the popdiri^. Hot in 

C la God 
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God ind St. NitUiat go haul ia- hand, in «S 
1^ ^aycR and pttitiom «f die A^favittt, 

TiWs die deity, who, figaibfB, convcrtfld 
fcimfiilf into a bul^ in dkUfIo cgrry of Eia^m % 
aadwhOy from ambition^ dM^woiwd hii fMlKi% 
Ssturii, become the Opiimat Atlajtimtu of the 
heatbeiif. ThiH, noRvithfiaodiac the fuUime 
&de«9 fuggeftcd by Jf«/irt attd the uriMred miten^ 
BHuiy vulgar ^fo^ teen lUU to faavcoonceiMdibc 
fupreme Being a& it niwie topioU deity or aatiomd 
protc&r. 

Ratheil tbao fflinqiiiflt tbii pfopeofity t» 
adulation, religioni^, in lUl agMt have involved' 
l^mfclves in tbe B^cateft abfurdiue* and coo' 
trsdiSions. 

HoMFK* in one pafiage, calls Ofrunar aqd 
TWJ;}'! the original parente of all things, con- 

tha fiFeetaA CMtaiTt u wa lean fiWB Bt^timiilifg, m 
iiciSwB QtFJiStr, pitinttifwd, dut, dtTU^ tha chnc dij^, when 
Ciri^wu inttntd, tbe hjpolbtic luion wa> diUblipd, and that 
fait bumtn aitan wii not ft proper ohjiA of ~ aJorMieit, dw«i( 
tJntpvMU \^koM tiw art ef diviatas^ «Dr<aicM>T^<J^ 
tkatf*v«b>aillniwt»»U>fi>lwtt|'<>*MU oes hiktek*^ 
thwaatiMJ by the imifla. ttvti tbavccaGcn of (reat ininha 
«nch>|«rt of thff JbMMiii >))a Mw |(it lime recampencc kc 
tbtir mit&BHWT w >t« «t^alwi« the inwuKiihiewat^tion. 
te 1^0(01^ atrtice, r«i.M9. 

lormable 
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fonnaUe to the eftabUhed mytbologjr and tn* 
ditiGn of the Grtrks : Yet, in other paflages, he 
could not forbar coaplimeaiii^ Jmfittr^ the 
scigiiii^ ddqrt with tbat magnificent appeUk* 
tion { and accordingly. (knomiiMtei him the i»n 
tber of gods and men. He forgets, tl)at every 
temple, cveiy ilieet was M\ of the aiiccftots, 
nndes, brothers, and fiftcrs of this Jupiieri 
who wai in reality nothing but an upftart pvri- 
cide and ufurper. A like cootradi&ion is ob* 
fcrvable in Hijigd; and is lb much the lefs ex- 
cuf^le, that bis profefled intention was to delivec 
a true gencahigy of the gods. 

Were there a religion (and we may fufpeA 
Mahometanifm of this inconfiflence) which fome* 
times painted the deity in the moft fublime co- 
lotirs, as the creator of heaven and earth ; fome- 
liines degraded him nearly to a level with hu- 
aun creatures in his powers and faculties ; while 
' jRtfie fame time it afcribcd to him fuitable in- 
firmities, paHons, and partialities of the moral 
kind : That religion, after it was extin<£t, would 
alfo be dted as an inftance of thofe contradic- 
ttonSj which arife ftoia the grofs, vulgar, natu- 
ral conceptions of mankuid, oppofed to their 
continual propcnCty towards flattery and ex- 
D aggeration. 
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agg;eritt<». Nodiing indeed would prore mofe 
Aroi^y the dnriae origin of *ay rel^on, than 
to liad (and bi^ipily thii is the aUe mtfa Chri- 
flianity) cfaat it b free fnta a contndij^ii, f<y 
iocideot to huinan natuiv. 
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IT sippean certain, tbii^ Ao' the otigiiud 
DotioDB of the vulgar reprdentllie Divinity as « 
veiy limited bcing^ and confider hitn only at the 
particular caufe of health or fickifels ; plenty «r 
want; profperity or advcrfity; yet when more 
magnificent ideas are urged upm than, they 
cfteejn it dangerous to refufe their aflent. Will 
you fay, that your deity is finite and bounded 
io his perfcQions ; may be overcome by m 
greater force i is fubjed to human p«Cons> 
pains, and iofirmiticB t has a beginning, and 
may have an end i This they dare not affirm i 
but thinking it fafeft to comply with the higher 
encomiums, they endeavour, by an affected . 
nvifliment and devotion, to ingratiate them- 
felves with him* As a confirmation of this, vft 
may cAferve, that the affent of the vulgar is, in 
this caftf, merdy verbal, and that they are in- 
capable of conceiving tbofe fublime qualities, 
which they feemingly attribute to the deity. 
TTieir real idea of him, notwiihftanding their 
pompous Unguage, is ftiU as poor and frivolous 
as ever. 

D a That 
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That original inteiligence, fay ihe Afagi- 
am, who is the firll principle of all things, dif- 
covcrshimfclf immediately to the mind and under- 
Sending alone 4 but has placed the fun as his 
image in the vifibleuniverfc} .and when that 
bright luminary dilFufes its beams over the earth 
and the Armament, it is a faint copy of the glo- 
ryi, .vhich ncfidcs in the higher heavens. If 
you would efcapc the difpleafurc of this divine 
being, you muft be careful never to fet your 
baie foot upon the ground, nor fpit into a fire, 
,Iior throw any water upon it, even tbo' it were 
CQnliiniing a whole city *, VVho can exprels 
the perfe^ons o/ iiie Almi^ty, fay the Maha- 
mttattt? Even the noblcft of bis works, if 
compared to him, are but dull and nibbiih. 
How much more mufl human conception ^t 
fliort of his. infinite perfe£lionsf His finile and 
.favour renders men for ever happy ; and to ob- 
tain it for youf children, the bell method is to 
cut oiT from them, while infants, a little bit of 
fltin, abouthalf thebreadthof afarthing. Talte 
two bits of doath i<, fay the Rtman ^aibtliei, 
about an inch or .an inch and a half fquare, join 
them by the corners with two firings or pieces 

■ Hyde dc Rdig. vcteium Pct^iram, } C*U«d the 

ScapuUiK. 

3 of 
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of tape about fixteen inches long, throw this over 
your head, and make one of the bits of cloath 
lie upon ygur breai}, and the other upon your 
back, keeping them next your Ikin. There is 
not a better fecret foi recommending yourfelf to 
that infinite Being, who exiJls from eternity to 
eternity. 



The Getist commonly called immorul, froia 
their Heddy belief of the foul's immortality, 
were genuine theifts and unitarians. They jf- 
£rmed ZamnUii, their deity, to be ihe only irue 
god; and afletted the'worlbip of all other na- 
tions tobeaddreficd'tO'meie£Sions and chimeras, 
Sut were their religious principles 'in-i m^r-e re- 
fined, on account of thefe magnihcent preten- 
fions i Every fifth year they facriiicd a human 
victim, whom they fent as a mefTcngei to their 
deity, in order to inform him of their wants and 
ncceffities. And when it thundered, they were 
fo provoked, that, in order to return the defi- 
ance, they let fly arrows at him, and declined 
Dot the combat as unequal. Such at leafl is 
the account, which Htndetui gives of the theifra 
of Ihe immortal Gttts *, 



Dj 
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IT is remarkable, that the principles of re- 
b'gton have a kind of flux and reflux in the 
human mind, and that men haye a natural ten' 
dcncy to rife from idolatry to thciloi, and to 
link again from theirm into idolatry, The vul- 
|v, that b, indeed} all mankind, a few ex- 
cepted, bcittg ignoiant and uninflrufied, never 
elevate their contemplation to the heaveas, or 
penetrate by their difi^ifitions into the fecret 
ftnidvre of regetable or animal bodies j fo u 
to difcover a fupreme mind or oii^al provi- 
dence, which, btftowed order on every part of 
nature. They confider thcfe admirable works 
in a more confined and felfifli view; and find- 
ing their own happindTs and mifery to depend 
en the fecret influence and unfbrefeen concur- 
rence of external objefls, they regard, with per- 
petual attention, the unhewn caufes, which go- 
vern all thefe natural events, and diftribute plea- 
fiire and pain, good and ill, by their powerful, 
but Ulcnt, operation. The unknown caufes. 
are Hill appealed to, at every Ancrgence ; and 
^1 this general appearance or confufed image, 
are the perpetual obje^ls o£ human hopes and 
feart> 
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fears, wiihes and apprebet^ions. By degrees, 
the atSivc imagination of men, uneafy in this 
abftra£t conception of objefh} about which it ij 
inceSantly emplgyed, begins to render them 
more particular, and to cloathe tbcm in fliape* 
more fuitable to ita natural comprehenfion. Ic 
reprerents them to be fenTible, intelligent beings, . 
like mankind i a&uated by love and hatred, and 
flexible b^ gifts and entreaties, by prayers and 
lacrijices. Hence the origin of religion : Aitd 
heoce the origin of idolatry or polythcifm. 

But the fame anxious cuncern for hap{Hiw&, 
which engendcn the idea of thele invifibte, 
intelligent powcn, allows not mankind to re* 
main Img in the firft iimple conception of them ) 
M powerful, but limited beings ; mailers of 
human fate, but flaves to deftiny and the courfe 
of nature. Men's exaggerated praifes and com- 
pliments ilill fwell their idea upon them> and 
elevating their deities to the utmoft bounds of 
perfefiion, at laft beget the attributes of unity 
and infinity, fimplicity and fpirituality. Such 
relined ideas, being fomewhat difproportioned ~ 
to vulgar comprehenfion, remain not long in 
their origjnal purity i but require to be fup< 
ported by the notion of inferior mediators or 
D 4 fubordinate 
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fubordinate agents, which interpofe betwixt 
mankind and their fuprcmc deitj'. Thefe 
demi-gods or middle beings, pa;;takit)g more- 
of humaa natuie, and being mot* bmiliar to 
us, become the chief objeSs of devotion, and 
gradually recal that idolatry, which had been 
formerly banifhed by the ardent prayers and pa- 
negyrics of timorous and'indigent mortals. But 
as thefe idolatrous religions f^lt every, day into 
groOer and more vulgar conceptions, they at 
lad dellroy them&lves, and, by the vile re[»'e- 
fentations, which they form of their deities^ 
make the tide turn again towards theilm. But 
fo great is the propenfity, in this alternate rcvoF 
luiion of human fentiments, to return back to 
idolatry, that the utmofl precaution is not able 
efiedlually to prevent it.. And of thisy Ibme 
theifls, particularly the Jtvis and Mabemeiani, 
have been fenfible j as appears by their banifh- 
ing all the aits of llatuary and painting, and not 
iOlowiiig the reprcfentations, even of human 
figures, to be taken by marble or colours ; lefl 
the common infirmity of mankind fliould thence 
■ produce idolatry. The feeble apprchenfions of 
men cannot be faiisfied with conceiving their 
deity as a pure fpirit and pcrfe^ intelligence} 
and yet their natural terrors keep them from 
imputing 
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imputing to him the leaft fliadow of limitation 
and impcrfefiion. They fluSuatc betwixt thefe 
oppofite fentimcnts. The fame infirmity ftill 
drags them downwards, from an omnipotent 
and fpiritual deity to a limited and corporeal 
one, and from a corporeal and limited deity to 
a ftatue or vifible reprefentation. The fame 
endeavour at elevation ftill pufhes them upwardi, . 
from the Aatue or material image to the invi- 
lible power; and from the invifible power to 
an infinitely perfe<;^ deity, the creator and fo-. 
wreign of the universe. 
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IX. 

Polytheism or idolatrou worfhip, Bein^ 
founded entirely in vulgar tradittom, is liable- 
to this great inconvenience, that any praftice 
or opinion, however bart>arou8 or corrupted, 
may be authorized by itj and full fcope is left, 
for knavery to impofe on credulity, till morals 
and humanity, be expelled from- the religiou*- 
fyAems of mankind. At the fame time, idola- 
try is attended wiih this evident advantage, tha^. 
by limiting the powers and fun<ftions of its dei- 
ties, it naturally admits the gods of other fe£lB> 
and nations to a ibare of divinity, and renders- 
all the various deities, as- well as rites, ccre> 
monieSj or traditions, compatible with each 
other '. Theifm is oppofitc both in its advan- 

> Virriia TUeetti, aKi\tj Pliitf, lib.xriiu. up. s. if. 
filmed, that it was ufuil for ibe Sonun, before ihcy lu'd fiegr , 
to any toi^ri, to invocate the lutclit deity of the place, and bjr 
piomifing him equal or iieatet honoun than thofc he at preTent 
enjoTcd, bribe him to betray hi! old fneodt and Totariei, tht 
lun-.eof the' tutelar deity of K»H was for this-rearoD keptaraoA 
religious myfteiy { lef) the enoniei of the republic ihould bc-able, 
in the fame DiaDDcr, to draw hicn over to (heir feniee. For 
wiikoot the nnne, they tkoutht, nochini qf.fjiat kind could be 
pa£tili!<l. Plir/ fajt, that, the commMt mm of iDTocation 

tages. 
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t^es and difad vantages. As that fyflem fup- 
poffs one fotc deity, the perfe^ion of reafbn and 
geodners, it (hould, if jufllyprofecuted, banifh 
every thing frivolous, uj.rcafonable, or inhuman' 
from religious worfhip, and fet before men the 
moft illullrious example, as well as the moll 
commanding motives of juftice and benevolence.. 
Thefe mighty advantages are not indeed over- 
ballinced, (for that is not poflible) but fame- 
vhat diminiflied, by inconveniencies, which,, 
ariie from the vices and prejudices of mankind. 
While one fole obje£t of devotion is acknow- 
ledged, the worfhip of oth;;T deities 1*3 regarded 
as abfurd and impious. Nay, this unity of ob- 
jcd Jeems naturally to require the unity of faith 
and ceremonies, and furnifhes dcTigning men 
with a pretext for reprefenting their adverfiiiies 
as prophane, and the fubjefts of divine as well 
as human vengeance. For as each fe<£t is poS- 
tive, that its own faith and worfliip are entirely 
acceptable to the deity, and as no one can con- 
ceive, that the f^mc- being fhould be pleafcd 
with diflEerentand <^pofitcrites and principles; 
the fcveral fefls fall naturally into animofity, 

«M pdcTMd to hia time ia (be ntnal of the pootifi. Aai 
lHacniwi h» trinrmitKd acopj of it ftem tte fscrel thiJigi uf. 
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and mutually difcharge on each other, that {»■ 
cred zeal and rancour, the mad furious and im- 
pjac^lc of all' human paSons^ 

Thj tolerating fplnt of idolaters bodiia an- 
tient and modern times, is very obvious to iay 
one, who is the leaft converrant in the writings 
of hiRorians or travellers. When the oracle of 
Delphi was alked,. what rites or worfhip were 
molt acceptable to the gods i Tht^e legally 
ellablilhed in each city, replied the oracle *• 
Even priefls, in thofe ages, couldi it feems, 
allow falvation to thofe of a different. communion. 
The Rotiwns commonly adopted the gods of the 
conquered people j and never difputed the attri- 
butes of thofe topical and national deities, in 
whofe territories they lefided. The relig^ut 
wars and perfecutiom of the Egyptian idolaters 
are indeed an exceptbn to this rule ; - but ars- 
accounted for by antient authors from FcaToni 
very fingular and-remarkable. Different fpccics 
of animals were the deities of the difierent fe£U 
of the Egyptians ; and the deities being in CMi- 
tinual war, engaged their votaries in the fams 
contention. The worOiipers of dc^s could 
aot long remain in peace with the adofezs of 
* Xtiwfh. Metnu. Uk. U. 

eats 
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■«ats or wolves *. And where that rearon took- 
Rot place, the Egyptian fuperftition was not fo 
incotnpatibia as is ccHnmonly imaginecii linCf 
we learn from Htrodotus ^, that very large con- 
tiibutions were given by Arnaftt towards rcbuild- 
ii^ the temple of Di^hu 

The intolerance of almoll all religions, 
which have maintained the unity of god, is » 
remarkable as the contrary principle in poJy- 
tbeifts. The implacable, narrow fpirit of the 
ft^i a, well known. Mahtmttanifm fet out 
with AiU more bloody principles; and even to 
this day, deals out damnation,- tho' not fire and 
feggot, to all other feds. And if, amongft 
ChriJIiam, the Epglifl} and Dutch have embraced 
the principles of toleration, this Angularity has 
proceeded from the fleddy refolution of the civil 
magiftrate, in oppofition-to the continued efforts 
of priefts suid-bigots. 

The difciples of. 2ireqfltr ftiut the doore of 
hcAven againft all hut the Migiani '. Nothing' 
could more obftruft the progrefi of the Per/iati 
COTiquefts, than, the fwrious zeal trf that nation 

► Plutirch. de IGd. & Ofiride. k Lit, U, rukfis*. 

c Hjik it RtUt- TOt, PtrfuM]^ . ~ ■ 
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againft the temples 2nd images of the Grieit. 
And after.the overthrow of that empire; wc 
fiiid AUnanitr, as a polytbelA, immeid lately xt- 
eilaiJifhing the worfhip of the Babylommuj 
which their former princes, as monotheifts> bad 
carefully aboliffaed *. Even the blind and devoted 
attachment of that conqueror to the Gretk fuper- 
flition Wndcred not but he bimfelf facnficcd ac- 
sording to the Babyloiiijh rites and ceremonies ^.• 

So fociable is polythciftn, that the utmofl- 
flerccncfs and avcrfion, which it meets with in 
an oppofite religion, is fcarce able to difguJl 
it, and keep it at a dillance. JuguJJus praifed 
extremely the rcfervc of his grandlbn, Caiut 
Ctejar^ when, pafling by yerufelc/n, he deigned 
not to facrificc according to the Jewijb law. 
Hut icfi what reafon did Augujlm fo mucfi, ap- 
prove of this condud ? Only, becaufe that re- 
ligion was by the pagans eAecmed ignoble and 
barbarous ". 

I may venture to affirm, that few corruptions 
of idolatry and polytheifm are more pernicious 
lo political fociety than tbis corruption rf 

*■• ArriiD. de Eiped. lib. I'ii. Id. lib. vii. » id; iljj. 

t Suttoa. in »it», Aug, c. jj, 

2. ■ theifm,, 
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ttieifm *, when carried to the utmoft height. 
The human facrifices of the CartbagiMUnt, &U- 
leicanit and many barbarous nadoiu,^, fcarce ex- 
oeed the inquifition and perTeculkms of Rmu 
and Afairid. For befules, that the effufion of 
blood may Hot be fb great in the former cafe as- 
in the latter ; befides this, I fay, the humaiv 
vi^ims, being chofen by lot or by fbme exte- 
rior iigns, affe£t not, in fo confiderable a de- 
gree^ the reft of the fociety. Whereas virtue^ 
knowledge, love of liberty, arc the qualities,, 
which call down the fatal vengeance of inquIH- 
tors ; and when expelled, leave the fociety in-, 
the moft fhameful ignorance, corruption, and. 
bondage. iThe illegal minder of one man by a 
lyrant is more pernicious than the death of a: 
thoufand by peflilence, ftmine,^or any undi.. 
ftinguilbing calamity. 

•■ Qimiflit eftlmi fijima, 

* Mo« nalioDibiTt faUea io(i» tMi goat; [h»' perlilipr, 
tltiC impioBi liipcrfticion hu ottcx prerailed icij mnch in- 
•nj ciTiliied nition, unlefs we eicept tbc Caribepmam, For. 
the Tyriani Toon abolilhtd it, A licrifice ii tonceiTid 9> * 
indenl i and kn; pieri^t is delivered to the deity by denroying 
it >ad KodciiDg itufelefi la men ; by burning what ii folid,. 
pourii^ out the li<]uid, and Icilling ths uimiCe. For.winc of 
k better wny of doing him feniee, we do oatfelves an injoiy ;, 
ikixi' fancy that we thereby eiprefs, at leaft, the beartinefj of 
our goodwill and adqritioij. Thus our mercenary derotion de- 
inTCt odtIcIves,^ and inu^Dci.it deceivn the ileity. 
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In the temple of Diana at Jriaa near Renu, . 
whoever (nurdcred the prefent pricft, was le- 
gally entitled' to be inftalled his fucceflbr '. A' 
very fuigular' inftitution! For, however bar- 
barous and bloody the common fuperftitions 
often are to the laity, they ufually turn to the 
advantage of the holy order. 

>- Stiabo, lib. V. SuetoD. iDviM CaL- 
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X. 

FROM the compariron of thcifm and jdo- 
htry, we may form fome other obfervations, 
which will alfo confirm the vulgar obfervadony 
that the corruption of the bcft things gives rife 
ta the worfl. 

Wherb the deity is repTcfented as infiniteif 
luperior to mankind, this belief, tho' altogether 
juft, is apt, when joineU with fupeiftitlous ter- 
rors, to fick the human mind into the loweft 
fubmiflion and abafement, anH to rcprcfent the 
monJuih virtues of mortification^ pcnnance, hii» 
mility and pa&ve fuiFering, as the only quali* 
ties, which arc acceptable to him. But where 
the gods are conceived to be only a little fupe- 
rior to manlund, and to have been, many of 
theoir advanced from that infisrior rank, we are 
more at our cafe in our addrcCes to them, and 
may even, without profanenefs, afpire fome- 
times to a rivalfhip and emulation of them. 
Hence ai^ivity, fpirit, courage, magnanimity, 
love of liberty, and all the virtuesj wluch ag- 
grandize a people. 

Tm. 
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The heroes in paganifm correfpond exaflly 
to tbe faints in papery and holy dervifc? in Afa- 
hamelanifiii. The place of Htrcules, ThefeuSf 
Ht^OTy Remuluiy is now fuppHed hy Dcminic^ 
Francis^ Anthmy^ and Be)udi£t. And inftead 
of the deArwEtion of monders, tbe fubduing ty- 
rants, the defence of our native country ; cele- 
ftial honours are obuined by whippings and 
fadings, by cowardice and humility, by abjeA 
Aibiniffioa and ilaviih obedience. 

One great incitement to tbe pious AUnandtr 
ia bis warlike expeditions was his rivalfhip of 
Htradtt and BacAfUy wfacm be juflly pretended 
to have excelled *. Brefidas, that gCDcrout 
and noble Spartan^ after fallii^ in battle, had 
heroic honours paid bins by the inhabitante 
«f Jmpbipelisy wbofe dcfencebe bad embraced *. 
And in general, all founds of fiates and colo- 
nies amon^ the Grah were raifed to this in- 
ferior rank of divinity, by tboTe who leaped the 
benefit of their labours. 

This gave rife to tbe obfcrvalion of Madna- 
vti't that the do&incs of the Cbriftian't^- 
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gion (meaning the catholic j for he knew no 
other) which recommcDct' only paffivc courage 
and buffering, had fubdued the fpirit of man- 
kin4» suid had fitted them for flavety and Jub- 
jedion. And this obfervation would ceitainljr 
be juft, were there not manj other circum- 
ftances in huotan fociety, which cootroul tbi 
geniiu and daaaSbet of a religion. 

Brasidas leizeil a m<Hi<e, and being bit by 
k, let it go. 7her* is mthing ft ttnttrnptibUt 
lays be> tef vihat may be faft^ if it bat but cau- 
ragt It itftitd ttfiif'. BtUarmine, patiently an<t 
humbly alIo>wcd the fleas and other odious verniia 
to prty upon him. ff^t Jball havt h/aven, f^y» 
he, tt reward tis ftr nr fufftringi : Bui theft 
fetr ereatKret have nethitig but tin tnjtymttit eftbt 
frtfmt lift ''. Suck diScrence b there betwixt 
theraaxiotsof a Grwi hero and a CsjMif faint. 

* nut. ApQphthi > Bsjrie, Aiticic Bsi.las>uh>.. 
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HERE is another obrervation to the faniir 
purpofe, and a new proof that the corruption- 
ef the beft things begete the worfl. If wc exa- 
mine, without prejudice, the antient heath«n 
mythology, as contained in the poets, we fhall 
not difcover in it any fuch moiiftrous abfurdity, 
as we may be apt at'firft Co apprehend. Where 
is the difficulty of conceiving, that the fame' 
powers or principles, whatever th^ wer^ which 
formed this vifibte world, men and animals^ 
produced' alfo a fpecics of intelligent creatures, 
ef more refined fubftance and greater authority 
Ain the reft i That thefe creatures may be Ci- 
pricious, revengeful, paffionate, voluptuous, is 
«aftly conceived ; nor is any cireumftance more 
apr, amongft ourfelves, to engender fuch vlces^ 
than Aie licence of abfolute- authority. And in 
■flioTf, the v/hole mythological fyftcm is fc na- 
tural, that, in the vaft variety of planets and 
worlds, contained in this univerfe, it feems 
more than probable, that, fomewhete or other^ 
it is r«ally carried into execution. 
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Tme chief objeAion to it with r^ard to thi* 
^anet, is, -that k is not afccrtained by any juft 
rezCon or authority. The antient tradicioni in- 
fi&ed on by the heathen pricfts and theologers, 
is but a wealc foundation ; and tranfmitted alfo 
fucha number of contradiflory reports, fupport- 
cd, all of them, by equal authority, that it be- 
came absolutely impoflible to ■fix a preference 
amongft them. A few volumes, therefore, 
muft contain all the polemical writings of pagan 
priefts. And their whole theology muft confift 
more of traditional {h)rics and fuperftitious prac- 
tices than of philofophical argument and coo- 
troverfy- 

But wliere thdfm forms the fundamental 
principle of any popular religion, that tenet is 
(o conformable to found reafon, that philolbphy 
is apt to incorporate itfelf with fuch a iyftem of 
thcoI<^. And if the other dogmas of that 
fyfleni be contained in a facred book, fuch as 
the Alcoran, or be determined by any vifible 
authority, like that of the Roman pontif, fpe- 
culative reafoners naturally carry on their aflent, 
and embrace a theory, which has been inflilled 
into them by their earlieft education, and which 
alfo poflcffes feme degree of confifience and 
uniformity. 
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unifbrmi^. But as thefe appearances do often, 
all of them, prove decntful, philofophy will 
Toon find herfelf ver^ uncquallf yoakcd with 
her new allbciatc j and inftead of regulating 
each principle, as they advance together, fhe 
is at every turn pervened to ferve the purpofes 
of fuperflition. For bcfides the unavoidable 
inc»berencies, which muft be reconciled and 
adju&d i one may fafely affirm, that all po- 
pular theology* efpecially the fcholallic, has a 
kind of appetite for abfurdtty and contradidion. 
If that theology went not beyond reafon and 
common fenfc, her domino would appear too 
eafy and familiar. Amazement mull of necef- 
fity be raifcd : Myftery affcflcd : Darknefs and 
obfcurity fought after : And a foundation of me- 
rit afforded the devout votaries, who defire an 
oi^rtunity of fiibduing their rebellious reafon, 
by the beli^ of die moft unintelligible fopbifms. 

Ecclesiastical hiftoryfufficientlyconjirnis 
fhefe reflexions. Whena controverfy is ftartcd, 
fome people pretend always with certainty to 
conjfldure die UTue. Which ever opinion, iky 
they, is ma6 contrary to plain (cnle is fure to 
prevail i even where the general intercll of the 
fyftetn requires not that decision. Tho' the 
reproach 
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reproach of berery may, for fome time, be 
bandied about amongftthe dirputants, it always 
rcfts at laft on the fide of reafon. Any one, it is 
pretended, that has but learning enough of this 
kind to know the definition of Arian, Ptiagian, 
Era/liaitf Sedman^ SabeU'mny Eutjchian^ Ni- 
Jlmatiy^ Monotbtlite, itc. not to mention Pr^ 
tifianty whofc late is yet uncertain, will be con- 
vinced of the truth of this obfervation. And 
thus a fyftetn becomes more zbftird in the endj 
merely from its being leafonable and philofo- 
phical in the banning. 

To oppofe the torrent of fcbolaAic religion , 
by fuch feeble maxims as thefc, that it is im- 
psffthUfor thtfamt thing U it andnot tt be, that 
tJM whole is grtater than a party that two aad 
ibret mait frit j is pretending to ftop the ocean 
with a bull-rufb. Will you fet up profane 
reafon againfl facred myllery \ No punilhment 
is great enough for your impie^. And the fame 
iiies, which were kindled for heretics, will ferve 
alle for the dcftru£tion of phiIofopb,ers. 
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"WE meet every day with people fo fceptlcd 
■with regard to hiftory, that they aflert It impoffi- 
ble for any nation ever to believe fuch abfurd 
principles as thofc of Gritk and Egyptian pa- 
^anifm ; and at the fame time To dogmatical 
witli regard to religion, tliat they tliink the 
lame abfuiditics are to be found in no other 
communions. Camhyfa entertained like preju- 
dices J and very impioafly ridiculed, and even 
wounded, Aphy the great god of the Egyptian!, 
who appeared to his profane fenfes nothing but 
a large fpotted bull. But HeroJetus ' judicioufly 
afcribes this fally of paffion to a real madnelj or 
diforder of the brain : Otherwife, fays the hi- 
ftorian, he would never have openly afFronted 
any eltabli(hed worlhip. For on that head, 
continues he, every nation arc bcft fatisfied with 
their own, and think they have the advantage 
over every other nation. 

It muft be allowed, that the Raman catho- 
lics arc a vcr; learned fe£lj and that no one 
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communion, but that of the-church of ^n^/a/i^, 
can difpute their being the moft learned of all 
the chriftian churches : Yet Averreesy the fa- 
Dious Araiiap, who, no doubt, had heard of 
the Egyptian fupcrftitions, declares, that, of 
all religions, the moll abfurd and non-fenfical 
is that, whofc votaries cat, after having created 
iheit deity, » 

I BELIEVE, intked, that there is no tenet in 
all paganifm, which would give Jo fair a fcopc 
to ridicule as this of the real prtftnce : for jt is 
fo abfurd, that it eludes the force of almoft all 
argument. There are even Ibme pleafant (lo- 
ries of that kind, which, the' fomcwhat profane, 
ME commonly told by the Catholics themfelves. 
One day, a pricft, it is faid, gave inadvertently, 
'Dftead of the facrament, a counter, which had ' 
hy accident fallen among the holy wafers. The 
communicant waited patiently for fome time 
wpefling it would diflbjve on his tongue : But 
finding, that it ftill remained entire, he look it 
off. Iiuijh, cries he to the priefi, ym' have 
"at cmmitudfamt rmftaki : I wljh ym have nat 
given m Csdiht Father : Hi is Jo hard andttugb 
tbire is m /wallowing him. 
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A FAMOUS general, at that timetn the JA/^ 
eovite fetvice, having come to Paris for the 
rccorery of his wounds, brought along with 
him a young Turi, whom he had taken prifoner. 
Some of the doflors of the Soritme (who are 
altogether as pofitive as the Dirvijes oiCevflan- 
t'mofU) thinking it a pity, that the poor Turk 
Qiould be damned for want of inflru£tion, fol- 
licited Mujlopha very hard to turn Chriftlan, 
and promlfed him, for his encouragement, plenty 
of good wine in this world, and paradilc in the 
next. Thefe allurements were too powerful to 
be refifled ; and therefore, having b«en well in- 
ftru£tid and catechized, he at laft agreed to re- 
ceive the facraments bf baptifm and the Lord's 
fupper. The pricft, however, to make every 
thing fure and folid, Aill continued his inftnic- 
tions ; and began his catecbifm next day widi 
the ufual queftionj Hw} many Geds are thert ? 
None at all, replies Bemdiif ; for that was bis 
new name. Haw! Nene at aU! cries the 
prieft. To he furty faid the hwieft proftlyte. 
You have tvld me oil ahng that there U hut tnt 
Cud : Jndyefterday I eat bim. ' 
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Sucfm:e the do^ines of our brethren, the 
Catholics. But to thefe do&t'uKt we are (6 ac« 
coftomni, that we never wonder tt themv 
Tho', in a, future age, it ml) probably become ■ 
difficult to perfuade fome nations, ihxt mtf 
human, two-legged creature, could ever embrace 
fuch principles. And it is a thoufand to one^ 
but thefe nations themlelves fhall have fomething 
fuH as abfurd in tbctr own creed, to which they 
will give a moft unplictte and moft religioud 
aJTent. 

I LODGED once atP<ir» in the fitue lifiti with 
an ambzllador from Tmis, who, having pafl 
fbme years at Lmdtn, was returning home that 
way. One day, I obferved imMMrfJh excellency 
diverting himielf ander the porch, with farvcyo 
ifig A» fplendid, equipages that drove along [ 
when there chanced to psfs that way fome Ca* 
fueiit Man, who had never ften a Twri ; a«h<, 
on fail' part, th^ accuftoraed to the EtmfeaH 
dreffcs, had never feen the grotel^ue figure of « 
Capmht: And there is no expi'ettag th&mutua) 
admiration, with which they infpired each other. 
Ha(i the chiipliun of the embafly entered into 2 
dilpui» wich thefe Fmneifcansy their reciprocal 
iuiprize bad been of the fame sMure. And 
£ 2 ~ thus 
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thus all mankind fland flaring at onte another; 
and there is no beating it out of their heads, 
that the turban of the African is not juft as good 
or as bad a fafhion'aa ihe cowl of the Europtaa, 
He is a viry hantfi man, Xaid the prince of Sal- 
it', fpeaking oidt Ruyttfy It is a pity he wtre 
« aripan. - 

How can you woHhip leeks and ooions, we 
(hall fuppofe a Strhnniji to fay to a prieft of 
Sais f If we worfbip them, replies the Utter ; 
at IcalV, we da not, at the fame time, eat 
tbem. But what ftrange objects of- adorauon 
arc cats and monkies, fays the learned do^r? 
They arc at leaft as good as the relii£b or 
rotten bones of martyrs, anfwers his no lefs 
learned antagonift. Are you not mad, iafilb 
the Catholic, to cut one another's throat about 
the preference of a cabbage or a cucumber^ 
Yes, fays the pagan j I allow it, if you will 
confeJs, that all thofc are fliU madder, who 
iigbt about the preference among volumes of fo- 
phiftry, ten thoufand of which are not equal in 
.value to one cabbage or cucumber *, 

' It is ftmng: that the Egffiian religion, tho' fa ibfucd, 
Should yel hive berat h gmt « rcTcnibluKe to tbe Jnsifi, 
that aatiFnt writ«n enn of li» gKUtft geniui were not aUe tp 

EvEsy- 
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tlvERV by-tlander will eafily judge (but un- 
fortunately the by-ftanders are very few) that, 
if nothing were requiliie to eitablilh any popular 
fyftcm, but the expofing the abfurdUks of other 
fyllems, every votary of every fuperilition could 
' give a fuificient reafon for his blind and blgot- 
tcd attachment to the principles, in which he 
has been educated. But without fo extenfive a 
knowledge, on which to ground this alTurance, 
(and perhaps, better without it) there is not 
wanting a fufficient flock of religious zeal and 
foith amongft mankind. DTodarUi SUuius <> gives 

tirerre any dilTrrrDie betvitC tbem. For it it very nmiikable, 
tUt both Taciim and Smitifini, vihta they oieniJDD that dc- 
ate qC the renilc, under Tliirim, by which the Egyftiai and 
' ynoijh profelj'te] were bioidicd (mm Stmt, exprcAly tmt 
thtta rdigiaiii ii the Cmnt ; lad it appean, Ihat even &e 
ieate itlelf wu founded on that fuppoCtiaiii ASaia & dt fa- 
tris ^Ejptii), Judaicifque fctlmdii j fanumqi^c fairvtn miiful- 
mm. Hi fualaor lillia librrii':i grnnis ea fnperftitione jn/fffa, 
fvH iJviua iPtaij /■ irtfulsm Sardtniam vtbtrenturf c«rcetjdis 
Uheiatrociniit i S fi si irmiittiem lali interifftat, file da- 
Duiuni t Ciiiri adirini Ilalia, mji ttrtam eme dian profami ri- 
rai txttifftia. Tacil. Jitn, lib. ij. c. Sj. Exttrntx acrmsniai, 
^jptios, JudaicoT^ue rina cmpifiuii; c^ait qui ruperiti- 
tione m lentiaslar, rxliiiofu vifiri turn Up.rumi,,^ am„i cmtu. 
rin, it. Suaen.niir. c. 36. Thefe wife heathens, obferv- 
ing fomething in ihe geneial lir, and genius, and fpirit of rhs 
two religions to be the fame, eReemcd the diffeienics of tlicic 
dognus too frivolous to deferis any attentico, 
>> Lib, i, 

E r a re- 
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a remarkable inftance to this purpoTe, of which 
he w« himrelf an eye-wicnefs. While Egypt 
lay under the greitcfi terror of the Reman name, 
a legionary foJdier having inadvertently been 
guilty of the facrilcgioiu impiety of lulling a cat, 
the whole people rofe upon him with the ut- 
moft fury ; and all the efforts of their prince 
were not able to fave him. The fcnate and 
people of Romty I am perfuaded, would not^ 
then, have been lb delicate with regard to their 
national deitici. They very frankly, a little 
after that time, voted Augujiut a place in the 
celeftial manfions } and would have dethroned 
every god in heaven, for his fake, bad be 
teemed to defire it. Praftat divus habthhUr 
Atgujlui^ fays Harea. That is a very impor- 
tant point : And in other nations and other 
ages, the l^me circumflance has not been 
ellecmed altogether indifferent *. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiKo the fan^ity of bur 
holy religion, fays Tulij *', no crime is mure 

• When Lmh the XlVtb took on lAtnttit the proteaiorraT 
the Jeriiite< college of CUimtnl, ihe fodcty ordered the kii^'i 
■rmi Cc be put up over ibeir ^te, mi tock down the crols, m 
crJet to mtks viij lot il i Which (avc octifion Co the foUon- 
ing epiiram t 

Suflulit hinc Chtilli, pofuilque inGgnit Regis i 
Impia gem, iliuni ntr^U hibtre Deum. ' 
b De Mt. Dep[. I. i, 

common 
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common with us tKan facrilege : But was it ever 
heard, that an Eg^ftian Violated the temple of 
a cat, an ibis, or a crocodile i There is no 
torture, an Egyptian would not undergo, fays the 
fame author in anMher place ", rather than in- 
jure an 'ibis, an afpic, a cat, a dog, or a cro- 
codile. Thus it is &ri&\y true, what Drjden 
obferves 

** Of whadbe'cr defixnt their godhead be, 
*' Stock, ftone, or other homely pedigree, 
*' In his defence his fervants are as bold^ 
** As if he had been born of beaten gold." 
Absalom and Achitophbi.. 
Nay* the bafer the materials are, of which the 
divinity it composed, the greater devotion is be 
likdy to exdle in the breailt of his deluded vo- 
taries. They exult in their fluote, and mtke 
a merit with their dcjty, in biavingi for his 
&ke, all the ridicule and contumely of his ene- 
mies. Ten thoufand Crtifet inlift themUvfs 
under the holy banners, and even openly tri- 
umph in dxife parts of their rel^ion, which their 
adverfariei regard as the moft reproachful. 

- Therk occun, I own, a difficulty in the 

Effptian Jyftem of theology i as indeed, few 

• Tub. Q9Eit.)ib.*. 

E 4 lyftems 
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fyftems are entirely free front difficulties. It it' 
evident, from their method of propagation, thai 
a coujJe of cats, in iifty years, would flock a 
whole kingdom ; and if that religious venera- 
tion were IVi II paid then), it would, in twenty 
more, not only be eafier in Egyft to find a god 
than a man, which Pdionius fays was the cafe 
in fome parts of Italy ; but the gods muft at laft 
entirely ftarve the men, and leave themfelves 
neither priefls nor voca;ies remaining. It is 
probable, therefore, that that wife nation, the 
moll celebrated in antiquiry for prudence-and 
found policy, forefecing fuch dangerous confe- 
quences, referved all their worfbip for the fuU- 
grown divinities, and ufed the freedom to drowii 
the holy fpawn or little fucking gods, without any 
fcruplc or remorfe. And thus the pra^Jce of 
wacping the tenets of religion, in order to fervc 
tempofal intereflt, is not, by any meant, to be 
r^rded as an invention of thcfe latter ages. 

The learned, philofophical Varra, difcourf- 
ing of religion, pretends not to deliver any 
thing beyond probabilities and appearances : Such 
was his good fenfc and moderation ! But the 
' pai&onatc, the zealous Auguflln, iiifults the nobje 
Roman on his fcepticifm and referve, and profess 
the 
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the moft thorough belief" and afTurance '. A . 
heathen poet, however, contemporary with the 
faint, abAirdly efteems the religious (yftem of the 
latter fo falfe, that even the credulity of children, 
he fays, could not engage them to believe it K 

Is it ftrange, when miftakes are fo common, 
to find every one pofitive and dogmatical ? And 
that the zeal often rifes in proportion to the er- 
ror ? Moveruntj fays Spartian, tf ea Umpejlatt 
Judxi hiUum gued vetehantur mut'tlare genitalia «. 

If «ver there was a nation or x time, I'lt 
which the public religion foft all authority over 
mankind, wc might expert, that infidelity in 
Remfy during the Cictranian age, would openly 
have ere^ed its throne, and that Cicero himfelf, ' 
in every fpeech and action, would have been 
its moft declared abettor. But it appears, that, 
whatever fceptical liberties that great man 
might ufe, in hjs writings or in philofophical 
converfatton ; he yet avoided, in the common 
conduct of life, the imputation of deifm and 
profanenefs. Even in his own family, and to 
his wife, Terentia, whom he highly trufied, he 
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was wtUingJ to appear t devout religionift j and 
there remains a letter, addreft to bcr, in which 
be icrioufly deftrea her to ofier facrifice to Jfel/t 
and £f(uliipiusy in gratitude for the reco- 
ytij of his health *. 

Fomfey's devotion was much more finccre: 
In all his conduA, <iu)''Dg the civil wars, he 
paid a great regard to auguries, dreams, and 
propbcfies ^. Auguflut was tainted with fuper- 
.ftitlon of every kind. As it is reported of Mih- 
te/t, that his poetical genius never flowed with 
cafe and abundance in the fpiing; fo JugnJIus 
oblervcd, that his own genius for dreaming 
never was feperfcft during that leafoti, nor was 
£> much to be relied on, as during the reft of 
tfte year. That great and able onperor was 
alio cxtremel)' nneafy when be happened Is 
change bis Iboes, and put the right foot fltoc mi 
the left foot '. In Aort, it cannot be doi^lcd, 
but the votaries of the cftabliihed Aipcrflirion of 
antiquity were as numerous in every ftate, as 
thufe of the modern religion u-e at ptcTeat. Its 
influence wat as univcifaj } tho' it was not le 

• Lib. riy. epift, J. - * Cicero de DiTio. lib, ii. e, 14, 

* Sutton. AuE. o;. go, gi^ 93. Kb. lib. ii, tip. 7. 

I^cat 
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great. As mAn^r people g^ve their aflent to it i 
tho' [hat afTent was rrat reemingly fb ftrong, pr»* 
dfe, and affirmative. 

We may obferv'e, that* notwiihftancKng the 
dogmatica], imperious ftjle of all lupcrltition, 
the conviSion of the reli^onifh, in all ages, it 
more affeded than real, and Icarce ever ap^ 
proacbes, in any degree, to that folid belief and 
perTuafton, which governs us in the commoii 
zfturs of l>fe> Men dare not avow, even to 
their own hearts, the doubts, which they enter- 
tain on fuch fubje^s : They make a merit ot 
implictie faith ; and difguife to themlelves their 
real infidelity, by the ftrongeft afleverations and 
molt policive bigotry. But nature is too hard 
for all their endeavours, and fuflcrs not the ob- 
feure, glimmering light, a^dcd in thofe iha^ 
dowy r^ions, to equal the ftrong impreffions^ 
made by common fenfc artd by experience. 
The ufual courfe of men's condud belies their 
words, and fliows, that the aflent in thelc mat* ' 
ten is fbme unaccountablo operation of the 
mind betwixt difbelief and convidion, but ap* 
proaching mucb nearer the former than th« 
Utter. 

E 6 Sin at. 
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SiKCE, therefore, the mind of man appears 
of (o loofe and unAcddy a contexEure, that, even 
at prefent, when fo many perfons find an intcr- 
cft in continually employing on it the chiflel 
and the hammer, yet aie they not able to en- 
grave theological tenets with any lalUng impreC- 
ilon i how much more muft this have been the 
cafe in antient time?, when the retaineis te the 
holy fun^on were fo much fewer in compa- 
lifon i No wonder, tliat the appearances were 
then very inconliftent, and that men, on fome 
occalions, might feem determined iniidels, am] 
enemies to the eftabJilhed religion, without 
' being fo in reality; or at teal}, without know* 
ing their own minds in that particular. 

Another caufe, which rendered the antient 
religions much loofcr than the modern, is, that 
the former were tradilianal and the latter are 
fcrlpiurel; and the tradition in the former wai 
com{Jex, contradi^ory, and, on many occafions, 
doubtful i fo that it could not pofTibly be re- 
duced to any Aandard and canon, or afford any 
determinate articles of faith. The ftorics of the 
gods were numberlefs like the popiQi legends ; 
and tho' every one, almoft, believed a part of 
thefe ilories, yet no one could believe or know 
. . the 
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-the whole : While, at the fame time, all muft 
have acknowledged, that no one pact flood on a 
better foundation than the reft. The traditiomof 
different cities and nations were alfo, on many 
occafions, direilly oppofitci and noreafon could 
be found for preferring one to the other. And 
as there was an infinite number of flories, wiih 
T^ard to which tradition was no way politivc; 
the gradation was infenfible, from the mofl fun- 
damental articles of faith, to thofe loofe and 
precarious fictions. The pgan religion, there- 
fore, feemed to vanifh like a cloud, whenever 
one a|;^02chcd to it, and examined it piece- 
meal. It could never be afcertained by any fixt 
dogmas and principles. And iho' this did not 
convert the generality of mankind from fo ab- 
furd a fmth ; for when will the people be rea* 
fonable ? yet it made them faulcer and hefttate 
more in maintaining their principles, and was 
even apt to produce, in certain difpofitions of 
mind, fome praflices and opinions, which had 
the appearance of determined infidelity. , 

To which we may add, that the fables of the 
pagan religion were, of themfelves, light, eafy^ 
and familiar ; without devils or feas of brim- 
Hone, or any obje^> that could much terrify 
the 
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the imagination. Who could forbear fcniling, 
when he thought of the loves of Mars and 
Vtnui^ ot the amorous frolics of "Jvpiur and 
Patif In this reCpca, it was a true poetical reli- 
gion i if it had not rather too much levity for the 
graver kinds of poctrj'. We find that it has 
been adopted by modern bards i nor have thefe 
talked with greater freedom and irreverence of 
die gdds, whom they regarded as fiftions, than 
the antient did of the real objc^ of fheif 
devotion. 

The inference is by no means juft, that, be- 
caufe a fyftem of religion has made no deep im- 
preflion on the minds of a people, it muft there- 
fore have been pofitively rejefled by all men of 
common fenfe, and that oppofire principles* in 
fpitc of the prejudices of education, were genc- 
laily eftablifbed by argument and rcafoning. 
I know not, but a contrary inference may be 
more probable. The lefs importunate and afllim- 
ing any fpecics of fupcrftiiion appears, the lefs 
mil it provoke men's fpleen and indignation, or 
engage them into enquiries concerning its foun- 
dation and origin. This in the mean time 
is obvious, that the empire of all religious 
fidtb over the uoderfianding is wavering and 
3 uncertain. 
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unceitain, fubjeft to all varieties of buoioura 
and dependent on the preient incidents, which 
ftrike the imagination, The difierence is only 
in the degrees. An antient will place a ftrokc of 
impiety and one of fupctftition alternately, thro' 
a whole difcourfe • : A modem often thinks 
in the fame way« tho' be may be more guarded 
in his expreffions. 

LuciAH tells us exprefely ^ that whoever 
believed not the moft ridiculous lables ofp»> 
ganifm was eftcemed by the people profane and 
impious. To what purpofe, indeed, would that 
agreeable author have employed the whole force 
of his wit and fatyr againft the national religion, 
bad not that religion been generally believed by 
hb counirymen and contcmpotaiies i 

» Witncfi tiiit reicaikiliU palTage of Txiltiii Frtttr mmhh. 
fXm rirwrn bmmaiitrum teju,, ,mli lirrtfut fr^igia, S fiJmi^ 
■OH aHn'tu, (S faturn*" fr^f^gi*. inn, trifiia, tmiitua, 
m.mf,jlt. Na aim w^« at,Khrih> p^-U Rimam cU£. 
ka, magiJ^Kt p/IU j^diciit affrehatum ifi, k„ ,jji cura Bill 
fanritnn^ ^ifiram, tfft .fewnr, Hifi. Kb. i. Agufiui'i qaar- 
Nt tr.tb NtfUtu U ■> iiiftaME of ihe lux lU. Hii BOC ibe 
tmrcTOT bdjered JVcftunt to be a ml beii^ iuid to hmvc do- 
niaioa <nrtr the [a ; wheie hid been the rouDdation of bii 
mgctt And if hebe]ie?«dit, what madneft to provoke QiU far* 
ibcr that deity i The faine obfirvaiion may be made npon 
^iiOHin't KKJtmtiinai, WL RCconnt of the death of Iiii 
diiUieii,-lib. Ti, fim£. * Plukf&udci. 
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LivY ■ acknowledges as frankly, as any di- 
vine "would at prcfent, the common incredulity 
of his age ; but then he condemns it as feverely. 
And who can imagine, ihat a national fuperfli- 
tion, which could delude fo great a man, would 
not alfo impofe on the generality of tlje people? 

The Sleics bcftowed many magnificent and 
even impious epithets on their fage; that he 
alone was rich, free, a king, and equal to the 
immortal gods. They forgot to add, that he 
was not inferior in prudence and underftanding 
to an old woman. For furcly nothing can be 
more pitiful than the fentiments, which that 
fe& entertained with regard to alt popular fu- 
perflitions ; while they veiy ferioufly agree with 
the common augurs, that} Vhen a raven croaks 
' from the left, it is a good omen ; but a bad one, 
when a rook makes a noife from the fame 
quarter. Panatius was the only Sttici amongft 
the Grteis, who fo much as doubted with re- 
gard to auguries and divinations \ Marais 
Anttninut '- tells us, that he himfeif had received 
many admonitions from the gods in his fleep. 
It is true i EpiHttus ** forbids us to regard the 

' Lib, X. cap. 40. k Cictro dc Ktui. lib. i. cip. j. 

* 7. c Lifc. i. 5 [7. |l EncJi. ^ 17. 
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language of rooks and ravens; but it is not, that 
they do not fpealc Iruth : It is only, becaufe they 
can fortel nothing but the breaking of our nectc 
or the forfeiture of our eftate ; which arc cir- 
cumftance.*, fays he, that no way concern us. 
Thus the SlMcs join a philofophical enthufiafm 
to a religious fuperflition, Thg force of their 
mind, being all turned to the fide of morals,- 
unbent itfelf In that of religion '. 

Plato ** introduces Setrala affirming, that 
the accufation of impiety raifed againfl him was 
owing entirely to his rejeding fuch fables, aa 
ihok oi Saturn's caftrating his fetber, Uranutt 
and yupiur'i dethroning Saturn : Yet in a fub- 
fequent dialogue % Socrates' confefTcs, that the 
doi^rine of the mortality of the foul was the re- 
ceived opinion of the people. Is there here any 
cootradit^ion i Yes, furely: But the contradit^gn 
is not in Piate j it is in the people, whofc reli- 
gious principles in general arc always compofed ■ 
of the moft difcordant parts ; cfpecially in an 

* The Sisics, I own, wm not quite otthodDi in the till. 
llilbtd reli^on; but one may Cee, from ibclc iolUnces, that 
the; went > great WSJ : And the people undoubtedly weat 
everj length. 

* Eulyphra, t Phxio. 

agCy 
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age, when ruperflition late fo ea^ and light 
upon them '. 

• Xaitpheti'i condufl, ajrtlatedby himfclf, ij, »t once, an 
iocontclltible proof of ihc Ecneri] cteilulit} of mJakind in thufe 
age), ,9ad the incohtrencieB, in aU ago, of men's opiniont in 
rtll^ous IT liters. TliJt great taptain and philoforbir, ihedif- 
ciple of Secreiri, and one who has delivered Ibme of ihe moll 
rtiati jemilneitn with regard to ■ dFit;, gave ill the following 
ir.aAi of tulgar, pagan fuFeifi:tion. By Sccraiii'i advice, te 
lonfultcd the oracle of Dtlfii, hcf^rf he would engage io the 
expedition efCfrm. De eiped. lib. iij. p. 194.. ei edit. Leund. 
Seei a dream ihe night ifi«r tlie grncraia ucic Tdzed ; wbicb he 
-pajij great regard to, but ifainkt ambiguoos. Id. p. «gj. He 
and the whole Irmy Kgard fnecxing as 1 very lucfey oiuen. Id, 
p. 300. Has mother dream, when he comes to the rivn Ctt- 
triiu, which his fWlow gBOenl, Ciinjtfbia, ilfo pays great re- 
,(«rd to. Id. lib. IT. f. ]>j. The Grttkt faSetiog from a cold 
ncrth wind, fKrifice to it, and (he hiftoriao cbferves, iliaE it 
immediately abated. Id, p. 319. Xtno/im confultj the faiti- 
ficci is fecret, before fae wouU fijtm any nfclHlioi with bita&Jf 
.j^ut fettling > cotoajr. Lib. t. p. jj). He Lioifelf ■ very 
dtilful angut. U. p. ]6i. Is detetmiaed hj the viflima to tt- 
fufe the fole command of die army, which was oRend him. 
'Lib. ei. f. I7J. Qitmiir, t'btSparttK, tks' Teiy deSrcMs of 
it, lefuJei it iot the fuse rcaloB. Id. p. 391. Xtmfhnt maa- 
tioM an old dream with the inteipiclation given him, when he 
firft joined Cjria, p. jjj. Mentions Mi the place of /fim- 
ta'i icCaat into bell >• bdicviag It, ud layi ibt madu of it 
art ftill remiining. Id. p. 375. Had ilmoft ftined the anny 
T^thcrthinleadto thefieUagainfllbeivfpices. Id, p, jEi, jSj. 
His friend, Eacliiii, the augur, would not believe that he Lad 
brou^t no money from the expedition ; till he (Eucl'iJii) lieri- 
fieed, and then he fiw the matter cleirly in the fxrd. Ub. rii. 
p. 41;. The fame philofopher, propoling a projeft of fninei 
tot tlie encteafe of tht jttioUan rercnuct, adtilct them lirA to 

The 
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The famtCicere, whoaffefled, in his own 
family, to appear a devout rdigionill, makes no 
fcrupic, in'ii public court of judicature, of treat- 
ing the doftrine of a future Jlatc as a mofl ri- 
diculous fable, to which no bod^ could give atjy 
attention '. Salii/^ ** reprerents Ct/or as ffcalc- 
ing the fame language in the open fenate '. 

But that all thefc freedoms Hnplied not a 
total and univerTal infidelity and fcepticifm 

toifult the oncle. De nt. red. p. igji. That aft thli divotian 
w» not I hnx, io oider to tens a politick purport, apptir) 
both tmat tbt Afii tiian&hu, utA from Ibe ecoiiB of riiat 
age, whea little or iiottiini couU lie taioed by hypotiif/. Be- 
Gdei, XtMfhm, ai appciri from hii MawraiiUt, wai a kind of 
bcretic \a thafe timti, which no political devotee erer \i. It 
it for tlie lime reifba, t nuinMia, tkat iltnttM, L4ctt, 
ClarU, ftc. beiag ^idiu or Stc'iim, vtrt mj Dacca iatbe 
cited cliej profeft: And I ilwayi oppofe thi> aifument to foBK 
libertine*, who will needs hare il, tbit it wu impolTible, but 
that theic |M>t pbilofaphni nuiA hwe Wn hypoccCta. 

■ Pio ClucDtio, cap, 6r. ^ De bcllo Cililia. 

c CJten (Tufc. QasrO. lib. i. cap. 5, 6.) and Snica (Epift. 
14.) ai ilfo^Mviu/ (Sitji'. a.) maintain (bit there is ua bojr 01 
•IdwoBUi rorMienlonsai tobdicTC the poets in their KCOnhti 
of a fntUTc Sale, Why then dox Lacruim £0 luEhl; eiall hit 
mafttr for freeing tu from there Cen-Drt } Fethtps the genenliiy 
of manldnd were then in ibe dirpotitianerfr^jd^i in Ftatii\iv 
ti£f, lib. i.) who while be v» young isul healthful could ildi- 
cole thefe ftoriei ; but as fcon ai he became old and infirm, be- 
gan to entertain apptthcDlions of their (ruth. This, we may 
»bfcrTe, nw to be unofiisl trcn at jrefanl. 
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amongft the people, is too apparent to be de^ 
niecl. Tho'fome parts of the national rcligioh 
hung \ook upon the minds of men, other pans 
ailheied more dofely to them: And it was the 
great fcufiners of the fceptical philofophers to 
fliow, that there was no more foundation for 
one than for the other. This is th« artifice of 
Cclta in the dialogues concerning the nature ef 
tbi gads. He refutes the whole fyftem of my- 
thology by leading the orthodox, gradually, i 
from the more momentous flories, which were 
believed, to the more frivolous, which every 
one ridiculed : From the gods to the goddelles t 
from the goddcfles to the nymphs ; from the 
nymphs to the fawns and fatyrs. His mafler, 
Cariuadet, had employed the fame method ef 
realbntng '. 

UpoK the whc^e, the greateft and mofl ob- 
fervable difFereiices betwixt a traditioneil, mj' 
ihtUg'tcal religion, and a fyflinuillcal^ JcheUtfik 
one, are two % The former is often more rea- 
fenablej as confifting only of a multitude of fto- 
ries, which, however groundleJs, imply no 
expiefs abfurdity and demondrative contradic- 

* Seit. Emplr. idraf. Matbenu lib. viii. 
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tioQ; and fits ilio To cafy and light on men's 
mmds, that tho' it may be as univerrally re- 
vived, it makes no ^^ch ileep impteflion on Uifi 
^eflioos and undejilanding. 
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Xlll. 

THE primary religion of mankind anfes 
chiefly from an anxious Tear of future events 3 and 
whJt ideas will naturally be entertained of iiw 
vifible, unknown powers, while men lie under 
difmalapprehenliofisof any kind, may eaAly be 
Conceived. Every image of vengeance, feve- 
rtty, cruelty, dnd malice mull occur and aug- 
ment the ghaDiinefs and horror, which opprefles 
the amazed religionift. A panic having once 
feizcd the mind, the a&ive fancy llill farther 
multiplies the obje^s of terror i while (hat pro- 
found darkneJs, or, what is worfe, that glim- 
mering light, with which wc are invironed, re- 
prefents the fpe6)res of divinity under t^e mod 
dreadful appearances imaginable. And no idea 
of pervcrfe wickcdncfs can be framed, which 
thole terrified devotees do not readily^ without 
fcruple, apply to their diity. 

This appears the natural flate of religion, 
when furveyed in one light- But if we confider, 
on the other hand, that fpirit of praife and eu- 
logy, which necefl'arjiy has place in all religions, 
and which is the coiilequeiice of tbefe very 
terrors, 
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terrors, wc moft expedt a quite contrary Jyftein 
of theology to prevail. Every virtue, every ex- 
cellence muft be afcribed Co the divinity, and no 
exagi;8ration be eilfcmetJ fuiEcient to reach 
thofe perfections, with which he is endowed. 
Wliatever ftraim of pan^yric can be invented, 
are immediately embraced, Viihout confulting 
any arguaiencs or phsenomena. And it is 
efteemed a fuflicicnt conJirmation of them, 
that they give us more magnificent ideas of the 
divine objc^ of out worfliip and adoration. 

Here therefore is a kind of contradiction be- 
twixt the diiTcrcnt principles of human jiature, 
which enter into religion. Our natural terrors 
prelent the notion of a devirifh and malicious 
deity : Our propenfity to praife leads us to ac- 
knowledge an excellent and divine. And the 
infiuence of thefe oppofite principles are vari- 
ous, according to the difl&rent fituation of 
the human underftanding. 

In very barbarous and Ignorant nations, fuch 
as the Africans and Indians j nay even the ^a- 
pMtftf who can. f(»ni no extenlive ideas of 
power »^ knvwledgc, worfittpniaybepiudtaa 
being, whom ihey confcfs to be wicked and de- 
tcftabie ; 
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tellable ; tha' they may be cautious, perhaps, 
of pronouncing this judgment of him in public, 
or in his temple, where he may be fuppofcd to 
heat their reproaches. 

Such rude, imperfcfiideasof the divinity ad- 
here long to all Idolaters ; and it may fafelj be 
affirmed, that the Greeks themfelves never got 
entirely rid of them. It is remarked by Xem- 
phon ', in praifc of Socrates, that that pbilofo- 
, pher aflented not to the vulgar opinion, which 
fuppofed the gods to know fome things, and be 
ignorant of others : He maintained that they 
knew every thing j what was done, faid, or 
even thought. But as this was a ftrain of phi- 
lofophy '' much above the conception of his 
countrymen, we need not be furprized, if very 
frankly, in their books .and converfation, they 
blamed the deities, whom they worfliipcd in 
■their temples. It is obfervable, that Herc- 
dstus in particular fcruples not, in manypaflages, 
to afcrlbe envy to the gods ; a lentiment, of all 

> Mem, lib. i. 

b It wai conGdered unong the intients, u a voy eitraordi- 
Diry, philoTaphical puidox, that the pnfence of the godi wit 
Dot canfiDed ta the bnveai, but wu exteaded vaxy wbae { 
ai we l«ini fron Lccjon. Hcrmmmis ^ De ftais. 

Others, 
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othen, the mod fuitable to k mean and dcvUilh 
nature. The pagan hymns however, Tung in 
public worfhip, contained nothing but epithets 
of praiCc } even while the ai^ions afcribcd to the 
gods fvere the moft barbarous and detcftable. 
When Ttmnlhevi, the poet, recited a hymn to 
Diana f where he enumerated, with the greateft 
eulogies, all the actions and attributes of that 
cruel, capricious goddels: Moy jeur daughler, 
£ud one prefcnt, bicam futh at the deity whom 
j«u (tiehratt *. 

But as men farther exalt their idea of 
their divinity; it is crften their notion of his 
power and knowledge only, not of his goodnefs, 
which is improved. On the contrary, in pro- 
portion to the fuppofed extent of his fcience and 
authority, their terrors naturally augment ; while 
they believe, that no fecrecy can conceal them 
from his fcrutiny, and that even the inmoft rccef- 
fes of their breaft lie open before him. They 
muft then be careful not to form exprefsly any 
fcntiment of blame and difapprobation. All 
muft ^e applaufe, raviftunent, extacy. And 
whUe dietr gloomy appiehenfions make them ' 

■ Pbtvch. de Sofoflt 

F afcribe 
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afaibc to him meafurcs of condiifi, which, in 
human creatures, would be highly blamed, they 
muft {lill »Se£t to praifc and admire thefe mea- 
fiV«s in the objeA of their devotional addrdTis. 
Atid thus it may lafcly be a^med,. dut mviy 
popular, reli^ons are really., in the concegtioit 
of their more vulgar votaries, a fpecies of dx- 
mooirm } and the higher the deity is exalted in 
power and knowledge,, the lower of courfe is 
he frequently deprefl in goodaefs and b^ncTo- 
lence; whatever epithets of praife may be be- 
ftowed on him by his amazed adorers. Amongft 
idolaters, the words may be blfe, and bdie 
(he (ecret opinion: But amongft more ei^ted 
religionifis, the opinion itfelf often contrails 
a kind of liiUhood, and belies the tnward^'fenti- 
ment. The heart fe'cretly detefts fuch'.mea- 
fures of cruel and implacable vengeance ; but . 
the judgment dares not but pronounce them 
perfeA and adorable. Aqd the additionai mj- 
fcry of this inward ftruggle aggravates all die , 
other terrors, by which tliefe unhappy vi^iwis., 
to (uperftition are for ever haunted. 

LuciAN ■ obfeiyes, that a young maiK wba 
reads' the hiflory o^ the gods in mmtr ox iit- 
■ Ncnraunii*. 
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jai, and finds thetr h&rnntt wars, injuftice, 
inccfl, adultary, and other iinraoraKties (b 
highly celebrated, is much furprlxed aftenirard*, 
when be comes intothe world, to obfeTTe, that 
punifliments arc by law infli£bd on the lame . 
afilons, which ho had bwa tzugbt to afcrib* ■ 
tofuperiorbekigs. The CMitradi^on ia 1131 per- 
haps ftronger betwixt the reprefentations given > 
us by fome latter rcligiona and our natiir^ iden ' 
of gcnerofilyj lenity, impardallty, and jtfflice j 
and in propgrtioi): to the. multiplied terronof > 
ihefe reIi^aas,.tbe'barbaKnii'Concef>tioitS'Of the ' 
divinity are multiplied upon us ". Nothing can , 

a gMiiha, a inaat bdD|, ii lEpraitDUd by the htnhta mf- ■ 
(botogy u Ihe inTCDtar of dancing znl the ihcitic. Pliji wei* ' 
tnticntlj, even a put of public wariliip on the maA IblcitiB oe- ' 
caScuu, and often employed in limti of pefiileace, to appralb ■ 
the of^nded deitici. But they bafe beta lealavl^frarcnbed '' 
ky the pidly in Utter aget ; and chs play-hiMlt, iccscdiDg to b • 
loiaed diiine, a tht patch of hell. 

Bat in order to daw more eyiiieDtJy, that it >■ pofBUe for a 
idigion to reprefeiit the dJrJBity iaflill a mow iWMral naimihfe - 
]%ht than the antiani, we Hull cin» !•■§ paBiCf Atm cniurhar ' 
^ tifie and iDiagiDiiign, who wai furely Bp enemji Co Cluifiiaai ty. 
b it ibe chnalicr Raa^^, a.wiitn, •>bi> bad fo budaU* niDcli- 
natiou to be orthodoi, that lul.tealoB na lu fa«li< any difficuli]^ 
eves in the dofliinel wUch Ateihioketi fcnfle the nudl, the 
tTinity, iDciTDaCioQ, and liktiifaAioo: Hia bumaotcy alane, of ' 
which he intent to ban had a gr^C fto«k, nbeUad agaioS It* 
j€>&ine;of eteisaliEprabatioa and pifdafliMtioa. HteipnC- 
Jcahu^fclf thua; ' What firangc ideaa, byi be, would an Indian 

F 2 prefcivc 
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jxvferve untainted the genuine principles of 
inorab in our judgment of huittan condud. 



* «r > CbiodE ftiilobpli^ k«T«iif oar lioly nli^on, i£ tbcr 
•jDiiged by (he Ichetnts ptCB of it by mr modcra Anthiiifcen, 

• and phuililcal lotion oC all !eQt ? According Co th: odioui and 

• mti va^ (jRaa oF Atfi- tecmliilout fcoficn and credalout 

* roiUcn, " Thi God of iIk Jews Ii a moil cruel, uDJnlt, par- 
" tial "li fantitlical bcisE. He created, about tiooo yearl 
" ago, a mm and a woinaB, and placed them in a fine garden 
•' -rf Aiia, of whicb there are ao remaini. Thi. garden was 
'■ foniidied with all (brCa of tn^, foualaini, and Boven. He 
'■ allowedlhem tbeufeaf all thefniiti of ibii beautiful gaidec, 
'• txetft of one, that was planted in the mldS thereof, and 
*■ thM had in it a (ecret nrtne of prdening them in continual 
*' health and vigor of bodj and mind, ef eialtiag their natural 
"'powenandmaKinllhem wife. The deill catered into the 
■' body of a ferpent, and folieited the fiifl woman ^to eat of thii 
•' fin-bidden fruit ) Ihe enpged her huftanil lo do the fime. To 
•' f unifh'thit flight cntiofity and nitoral delire of life and know. 
" ledge, God not only threw iinr Erfl patenti out orparadift, 
•' but he wnJemned all their pofttrjty to (emporal mifery, and 
" the ^Keft part of thenl to eternal paint, tho' the foula of 
« thefe inoocent children hMenomoie relation to that of Adam 
" than to thofe of Nero and Mihomet ; Ence, according to the ' 
" fcholaftlc dciTtUer^' ^buliflt, and i^ytholo^lti, all faula 
" ue cieaMd pare, and infuM imtnediately into mortal bodies, 
" fo fboo ai the fottM ii fiinne4. To accomplift the haibarous, 
'■ partial decree af predfftinatloa and repitbation, God abun- 
»' doaed «1! natiaaito darkneft, idolatry and fuperflilion, w^th- ' 
" o«t any facing kn&wleitge or falutiry graces ; unlefi it wai 
'• one particular natioaj whom he chofe as hit peculiar people, 

" Thischofen BMion was, howCTRjthe moflAupid, ungrateful 
'I rebeUiodi, and peifidimi of all oationt. After God bad thua. 
f< kept tht f«i pMa part ef all the hamm fpecica, Ainng 

but 
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but the abfolute neceffity of thefe principles to 
the exiftcnce of focJety. If common concep- 

*■ near 40*0 jtart, in ■ i^obate Sate, be thuged all of ■ 
" fiiddca, lod took a hacj fci Qtha nalSaai, bcGde the Jewi* 
" Tbea be lent tiii only begotten Son to the woild, under ■ 
" humu fbiini to ippeafe hit wrath, fatisfy his Tiodidliie jn- 
" tice, md die tor Ibe (iirdiui of fin. Very few oationi, bow- 
" ercr, ian baud of diii Eoipcl ; and nU the rcll, tho' left in 
" layiDcible ignoiance, ire dtmned inrithout exception or »y 
•■ (Mffibility of ttmiffion. The greattft part of Ihofe, wfco 
" hare beatd of it, bive changed onlj Tome fpecuUtiTc aotiini 
" about God, tai fome ucenial formi in woribip : for, in 
" other rcfpefb, the bulk of Chiiniaai h«ve coatlmied at <er- 
" rift, ai the rell of manltind in their moraii ) yea, Ca math 
" thsmorepervnfeaadcriminal, that their lights were |r«>t*r> 
" ITolefs it be a very fbiall felea number, all other Chriftiaiu, hits 
" the pagan;, will be for ever damned ; the great (acrifice of- 
" fered up for them will becoDie void and of do eSefb. G*d 
" win take delight for ever io-their tormioES and blifphaaun { 
« and tho' he can, by oaejiai, chan^Iheit heailE, yet they will 
* remain for ever unconverted and unconvertible, becaofe he will 
" beforever unippea&able and iirccoaeilcable. It ii true, that 
*■ all this makes God odious, a hater of (butt, rather than a 
.* loTejr of them,; a uoej, viD4iAi*e tyraat, an impoleal Or & 
" wrathful dXDioa, rather iban aa aU-powerfol, beneAcaai Fa- 
" iher i)f fpirits: Yet all thi^ts atntAiUT. He haa Ituerrea- 
" 6)01 for hit conduA, thai are impenetrable ; and tho' he ap- 
" peart unjuft and patbaroui ; yet we muftheheve the contrary, 
^ becanfe what (i injulhce, crime, cruelly, and the blaclceft 
" malice in vt, b iahimiD&ice, mercy, and fotereigngoodnefi." 
'Tbwa tbe incKdulous frEcthinken, tbe judiiiingChriftiam, anil 
'the fataliftic do£toit, have disfigured and dilbonouied thelubhma 
'myAeries of our holy faith; lh(i9,they have confounded tbe natur* 
' of good and evil f ttaosformed the moll mooltrout pailions into 
'divine attnbuttit,' aad liupalled thepagaM ioUafpheiny, bj 
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tion can indulge princes in a fyftem of ethics^ 
fiunewbat different from that which fhould re- 
gulate private peribhs ; how much more thofe 
fiiperior beings, ffhofe attributes, views, arid 
BUare are fo totally unknownto us? Sunt fu- 
perit /ua jura ' ; The gods have maxims of 
jufbce peculiar to themrelvn.- 

*iferi1nng Mthc cttnval lutarc, u pcrfcfKiai, what maknthe 
'idoft honidcttmei amongftmra. The gioflcr pagaiu ODBtcnttd 
'tbenilelTCtwitli divinizing lulT, inccfti andadultiy j but CbapK- 
'dcAnariaadoADn b>ve dtviaired cruelty, wrath, fury, vcage* 
'■nee, and- ill the blacbcll ricei.' See lU dieiaUcr Ramray'i 
phUoTojilucal pnnciflei of Batnral ud reraltd TtUfftu, Pattll, 
p. 401. 

Thr fame imhor aflctli, ia other pteca, thit &» ^mimiga 
and Mtllmfi fdiemea lerre nrj little to mend the nutter : Acd 
iHTing that thrown himlelf oat of all ttcdved lefb ofChii- 
ttuUt]', he k oblictd to adnuKC 1 fyflon of hli own, wUcb il 
■ Icipd of Origtm/m, and IbppofK the pre-tiillnce of the Iboli 
both of men and beafti, and the eternil fatTatian and conmfioa 
of all men, hafy, and derils. But thii Botim, teiDg ^tc 
.peoiliar to himfelf, vc need not tnat of. 1 thought the opi- 
.niooaof AiiiagMNaaiantlMmt; uriMij 'hattpittesdnt to 
nwrant Hm jutodk of tbcB. 

I>. JK. JOI, 
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. XIV. 

HERE I cannot ibrbear obrerving a fa6t, 
which may be worth the attention of thofe, who 
make human nature the objcd of their enquiry. 
It is certain, that, in every religion, however 
fublime the verbal -definition, which it gives of 
its divinity, many of the votaries, perhaps the 
grcateft number, will flill fcek the divine fa* 
vour> not by virtue and'good morals, which 
alone can hi acceptable to a perfect being, but 
cither fay frivolous obierva'ncei, by intemperate 
zeal, by rapturous cxtanes, or by the belief of 
myfterious and abAird if inioru. IThe leaft 
part of the SadJa-y as wcU as of the Pintattuch, 
coniifts in precepts of morality ; and we may be 
afliired, that that part was always the Icaft ob- 
Icrved ahd'rCgarded. When the old Jitf/nm; were 
attacked with a peftilence, they never afcribed 
their fufierings to their vices, or dreamed of re- 
pentance and amendment. Tlicy never thought 
that they were the general robbers of the worlds 
whole ambition and avarice made'defolale the 
earth, and reduced opulent nations to want and 
beggary. They only created a dictator % 'in 
■ Called DiQatot clivii figcndz nnft, T. Vtn\, L nL c. 3. 

F 4 Older 
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order to drive a aail into a door; and by that 
means, they thought that they had iufficitntly 
appaaTed their uicenfed deity, 

' In Mgina; one faction entering into a coa- 
jpiracy, barbaroully and treachcroufly aflaffi- 
' Dated feven hundred of their fellow-citizens i 
and carried their fury fo far, that, one mifer- 
able fugitive having fled to the temple, they cut 
off his hands, by which he clung to the gates, 
and carrying him out of holy ground, imme- 
diately murdered Wm. By this impiety, fayj 
Hertdeius', (not by the other many cruel allaf- 
finatioiis) they offended tht gsdi, and cintra£ftd 
an intxfiabU guilt. 

Nay, ifwefliouldruppo(e,whatfeldom hap- 
pens, that a popular religion were found, ia 
which it was exprefsly declared, that nothing 
but morality could gain the divine favour; if an 
order of pricds were inflituted to inculcate this 
opinion, In daily fermons, and with all the arts 
of peifuafion ; yet fo inveterate arc the people's 
• prejudices, that for want of fome other fuperfti- 
tion, they would make the very attendance on 
thefe fermens the eflentials of religion, rather 

» Lib. vi. 

than 
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than place tfacm in Ylrtoe and good moralr. 
Th« ^blime proli^ueof Zalmcuit layn ', in- 
Iplred not the Ltiriatu^ lb ht as we can learn, 
with any Iciunder notions of the meaTuret. of 
acceptance with the dcily, tlun were funiiiav 
to the other Gretii. 

This <^rervation, then, holds uniwr&IIjr: 
Sut Aill one may be at fome lolV to account fbl 
it. It is not fufficient .to oblerve, (hat the' 
people, evc^ where, degrade their deities into 
a fimilitiide with thcmfelvcs, and confider thcni> 
merely as a fpecics of human creatures, iotn^ 
what more potent and intelligent. This wHl 
Tiot remove the difficulty. ; - Fw diCTC is no mm 
To ftupid, as that, judging by his natural reafon^ 
he would not efleem virtue and honefly the" 
moft valuable qualities, which any pcrfon could 
poflcfs. Why not afcribc the fame fentiment 
to his d^ity ? Why not make all religion, or 
de chief part of it, to confiA in thefc attaiiv 
Dlents^ 

Nor is it fatisfaftory to fay, that the prac* 
tice of mcwality is tnore difficult than that of 
fuf^aflitioni and is- therefore ige&cd. For^ 

»■ To b« ftund io Diod. Sic. liB. xii, 

F 5 not , 
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not to matfion the cxoStc pennvccs of tbe 
Brabtmiu and Talapeint i it is certain, diat the 
HiMmJan of the Twritf during wfaidi^the poor 
inKOitttj for aiaiiy days, often in ite hotteft 
mentfas of th« year, and in fome of the hotteft 
climates of the world, remain withoM fatmg <x 
drinking from the riiing to tbe fetting of the 
iiuii tl^ Mhamaiam^ I fay, maft be mwe le- 
*cn, tbaa die praAke of aay nwral Aaty, even 
to tbe moft vidous and depraved «i manluad. 
lie fout lentiof tbe JAr^vn'M^ utdtheauftc- 
vitiea of fone Jbrnm CttbsSa, appear more 
dilagreaUe than meekneft and hcMroIeiin. 
la ftoit, att virtue^ when mm are retmwilid. 
to it by cvcf t» fitdc pnAice* is agretable : All 
fopcifiitioii ii fcr ever odiota and buitbculbine. 

PlBBAri, the feHowing accoant nay bt 
yeccivctftasatniafelution ofthvdifficul^, Tbe 
dutiea, vAuch a man pcrfonns as a friend ot 
fuent, ieem metely owing <o his bcMs&dor Ol 
childTcn } ncv can he be wanting to thcTe duties» 
without breaking thro' all the tics of nature and 
norality. A ftrong inclination may [sompt 
him to the perfonnance : A Icntimcnt of ordet 
0id moral beauty joins its force to thefe nacupd 
tyes : And tbe whole man, if truly yiituous, ' 
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is drawn to his duty, without any cffijrt or 
endeavour. Even with regard to the virtues, 
which are mote audere, and more Toundcd on 
refleftion, fuch ai public fpirit, iilial duty, tenv- 
perance, or integrity ^ the moral obligation, in 
our appreheitfioii, lenioves all pretence to reli- 
gious merit i and the virtuous condud is 
effeemcd no more than what we owe to focie^ 
' and to ourfelves. In all this, a AiperAitious 
man finds nothing, which he has properly per- 
formed for the fake of his deity, or which can 
peculiarly recommend him to the divine favour 
and protcdion. He conliders not, that the mofl 
genuine mctJiod of ferving the divinity is by 
promoting the happinels of his creatures. He 
fliU looks out for fome more immediate fcrvice 
of the fupreme being, in order to allay thofe 
terrors, with which he is haunted. And any 
pra£ticc recommended to him, which either 
ferves to no purpofe in life, or offers the 
flrongcft violence to his natural inclinations { 
diat prafiice he will the more readily embrace* 
on account of thofe very clrcumflances, which 
Ibould make him abfolutcly reje^ it. It Teems 
the more purely religious, that It proceeds from 
no mixture of any other motive or confidera* 
tion. And if, for its fake, he f.icrifices much 
F 6 of 
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of his cafe and quiet, his claim of merit ap- 
pears iltll to rife upon him, in proportion to 
'the zeal and devotion, which he dilcovers. In 
reftoringa loan, or paying a debt, his divinity 
is no way beholden to him ; becaufe thefc afts 
of juftice are what he was bound to perform, 
and what many would have performed, were 
there no god in the univeife. But if he fall a 
iaj, or give himfelf a found whipping } this 
has a dire^ reference, in his opinion, to the 
fervice of God. No other motive could engage 
him to fuch aufterities. By thcfe diflinguifhcd 
marks of devotion, he has now acquired the 
divine favour i and may expe<£^, in recompence, 
proceftion and fafeiy in this world, and eternal 
happinefs in the next. , 

Hekce the greateft crimes have been* found, 
in many inflances, compatible with a fuperfli- 
tious piety and devotion : Hence it is juftly re- 
garded as unfafe to draw any certain infei^nce 
in bvour of a man's morals from the fervor or 
ftriftriefs of his religious exercifes, even tho' he 
himfelf believe them (incerc. Nay, it has been 
obferved, that enormities of the blackeft dye, 
have been rather apt to produce fuperftitious 
terrorf, and cncrcafe the religious paffion. Ba- 
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_ mikar, having formed a confpiracy iot aflalE- 
nating at once the whole fcnate of Carihagft 
and invading the liberties of his country, loft the 
opportunity, from a continual regard to omens 
and prophefies. Thofe wbt undertakt the mojt cri- 
mnal and tmft dangirmt enttrfrijus art commaufy 
the moft fuperjiithui ; as an antient hiflon'an * 
remarks on this occafion. Their devotion and 
fpiritual faith rife with their fears, Catillnt 
was not contented with the e{hibltflied deities* 
and received rites of his national religion : His 
anxious terrors made him leek new inventions 
of this kind ** ; which he never probably had 
dreamed of, had he remained a good citizen^ 
and obedient to the laws of hb country. 

To which we may add, that, even after the 
commiflion of crimes, there arife remorfcs and 
fecret horrors, which give no reft to the mind, 
but make it have recourfe to religious rites and 
ceremonies, as expiations of its offences. What- 
ever weakens or difordcrs the internal frame 
promotes the inierefts of fupcrftition : And no- 
thing is more deftrudive to them than a manly. 
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ftcddy virtue, which cither preserves us &om 
difaflrous, mehncholy accidents, or texcha us 
te bear them. During {itch calm funfbme of 
the mind, thefe fpe£tres of falfe divinitj never 
make their appearance. On the other hand, 
while we abandon ourfelvcs to the natural, un- 
difciplined fuggeftions of our timid and anxious 
hearts, every kind of barbarity is afcribed to tbe 
fuprenie being, fiom the terrors, with which we 
arc agitated ; and every kind of caprice, from 
the methods which wc embrace, in order to ap- 
peafe him. Bariarity, eapria ; thefe qualities, 
however nominally difguifed, wc may univer- 
felly obferve, to form the ruling character of 
the deity, in popular religions. Even prlefls, 
inflead of corre^ing thefe depraved ideas of 
teankind, have often been found ready to foftec 
and encourage them. The more tremendous 
the divinity is rcprerentcd, the more tame and 
fubmiffivc do men become to his minifters ; 
And the more unaccountable the meafures of 
acceptance required by him, the more necef- 
fary does it become to abandon our natural rea- 
fan, and yield to their ghoflly guidance and 
dirc£tion. And thus it may be allowed, that 
the artifices of men a^avate our natural m- 
fiimlties 
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finnities and foUiea of this kind^ but never ori- 
g^nally beget them. Their root llrikes deeper 
into the mind, and fprings from the eflential 
and uairtfrfal pn^itics of human nature. 
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XV. 

T HO* die flupidity of men, barbarous and 
uninfliu^ted, be fo great, that they may not 
fee a fovereign author in the more obvious works 
of nature, to which they are fo much fami- 
liarized ; yet it fcarce feems poffible, that any 
one of good underftatiding fliould rejed that 
idea, when once it is fuggefted to him, A pur- 
pofc, an inttntion, a delign is evident in every 
thing; and when our comprehenfion is fo far 
enlarged as to contemplate the firft life of thi* 
vifible fyflcm, we mud adopt, with the ftrongefl 
conviction, the idea of fome intelligent caufc 
or -author. The uniform maxims too, which 
prevail thru' the whole frame of the univerfc, 
naturally, if not nece'flarily, lead us to conceive 
this intelligence as fingle and undivided, where 
the prejudices of education oppofe not fo rea- 
ibnable a theory. Even the conlraticties of na- 
ture, by tiifcovering themfelves every where, 
become proofs of f«me confillent plan, and 
cAabliih one fingle purpofe ■ or intention, how- 
ever inexplicable and incomprehenlible. 
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Good and ill arc univerfally intcrmiiigled aod 
confounded ; happinefs and aufcty, wifdoot and 
folly, virtue and vice. Nothing is pure and 
entirely of a piece. All advant^es are attended 
with difadvantages. An univeifal compenfation 
prevails in all conditions of being and exigence. 
And it is fcarce poffible for us, by oui mofl chi- 
merical wifhes, to form the idea of a ftation ot 
fituation altogether defirable. The draughts of 
life, according to the poet's fi^ion, are always 
mixed from the veflclson each hand tjijiipittr: 
Or if any cup be prefented alt<^ethcr pure> it 
is drawn only, as the fame poet tells ut^, ftotn 
the left-handed vcilcl. 

Thb more exquifite any good is, of^which 
a fmall fpecimen is afforded i^s, the Iharpcr is 
the evil, allied to it; and few exceptions are 
found to this uniform law of nature. 1 he 
moll rprightly wit borders on madiiefs ;. the 
highell elFufions of joy produce the deepeft me- 
lancholy; the moft ravifhing plcafures are at- 
tended with the moll cruet Uffitude and dtf^uit; 
the moll ^altering hopes make way for the k— 
verell difappointments. And in g>.neral, no 
courfe of life has fuch fafety (for li^p^mcis is nut 
to be dreamed of J as the temperate and moderae, 
which 
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wfiicfa maintains, as far as poflible, a medio- 
crity> and a' kind of infenlibility, in every thing. 

As the good> the great, the fubliine, the 
ravifliing are found eminently in the genuine 
principles of theirm i it may be expefled, from 
the analogy of nature, that the bafe, the abfuid, 
the mean, the terrifying will be difcovcred 
equally in religious fictions and chimeras. 

The univerfal propenfity to believe in invi- 
'£blc, 'intelligent power, if not an original in- 
flinA, being at leaft a general attendant of 
human nature, itmaybc'confidered as a kind of 
mark or ftainp,. which the divine workman ha> 
fet upon his 'i^ork j and nbthing furely iiji more 
■tfgnify mankind, thanto'bc thusfelfcded'fi-oin 
all thebtherparts bf the Creation, Uid to h^ 
the image or impreffion of the univeifij Creator. 
But'confult this Image, as it Commonly appears 
in the popular religions of the world. How is 
the deity disfigured in odr reprcfetitations of 
him ! What caprice, abfurdity, and immorality 
are attributed to him ! How much is he de- 
graded even below the charafier which we 
fiiould namrally, in common life, afcribe to a 
man of fenfe and virtue > 

What 
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WHAT-a 'noble privilege is it of bumaa r»* 
fon <o attain tbe iuinrledge of the fupreiAe 
being; 'and, from the vifiblevorfcs of nature, 
be «[»bled to infer fo fublime a principle as its 
fuprbiae Creator f But turn the reverie of the 
tnedal. Survey moll nations and moft agei. 
Examine the reli^ous principles, which havci 
iifik^ prevailed in theSvorld. You will fcarce- 
ly be perfuaded, that they are odier than flck 
men's dmms : Or perhaps will regard them 
more as the playfome whim&es of mortkeyi in 
human Qtape, than the ferious, polidve, dc^- 
macical aflcverations of a being, who digniiiet 
himlelf with the name of rational. 

HkaR: the verbal pttHeftatknu of all inen : 
^Nothiog they are fo terftun of risthnr rdtg^s 
tenets. Examine their lives: You-will fcarce- 
]y think that they repofe the (inaUeft confi* 
dence in theoh , 

Ths greateft and tnteft zeal gives us no (e- 
ciuicy againft hypocrify : The mofl apca im- ■ 
piety is attetided with a lecret dicad and com- 
pundion. 
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No theological abfurdities fo glaring as have 
not>. fomctimcs, been embraced bjr men of tAe 
greatcll and moft cultivated undcrftsnding. 
No religicus precepts fo rigorous as have not 
been adopted by the moft roluptuous and mofi 
abandoned of mcD. 

Ighobancs it tht nuiher ef DtwiNnr 
A maxim, that is proverbiaf, and confirmed hy 
general experience. Look out for a people, 
entirely devoid of religion : If you find them at 
all, be afTurcd, that they are but few degrees 
removed from brutei. 

What fo pure as fbme of the morals, in- 
cluded in feme theological fyflems f What lb 
corrupted as fooic of the prances, ta which 
tbefc fyftems give rife i 

The comfortable views, exhibited by die 
belief of futurity,' are ravifhing and delightful. 
But how quickly vaitifh, on the appearance of 
its terrors, which keep a more firm and durable 
po&JSon of the human rnind^ 

The whole is a riddle, an xnlgma, an inex- 

^ic^le myftery. Doubt, uncertainty, fufpence 

of 
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of judgment appear the only refult of our moll 
accurate fcrutiny, concerning this fubjcfl. But 
fucb is the frailly of human rcafon, and fuch 
the irrefiHible contagion of c^tnion, that even 
this deliberate doubt could fcarce be upheld J 
did we not enlarge our view, and oppofmg one 
Ipccies of fupcrltition to another, kt them a 
quarreling; while we ourfelves, during their 
fury and contention, happily make bur efcape, 
into the calm, tho* obTcute, r^ons of pht- 
lofii^y. 
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DISSERTATION II. 

Of the Pafim. 

S E C T. I. 

I. COME objefls proiice immeJiately a„ 
'-' ajreoUe ren&lion, by the original fl,„- 
n.,e of our ol-ga„i, ,„d „e thmc. doiommtri 
Ujo.j » othera, from their immtdlMo dif. 
igTo«aMe fenfMion, acquire the appellation of 
Efii. Thu. moderate trarmth is agreeable 
"d good i exceSve heat painftil and evil. 

SoMi! objeas again, by being natinally con- ' 
fonnable or contrary to palllon, excite an agree- 
able or painfcl ieniition ; and are thence called 
CW or Eml. The pimilhment of an adver- 
Siy, by giadfying revenge, is good j the ficlt. 
aeli of a companion, by affitfling fticndlhip, 
^ evil. 
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2. All good or evil, whence-ever it arires, 
produces various paffions and aflc^ons, accord- 
ing to the light, in which it is Turvcyed, 

When good is certain or very probable, it 
produces Joy : When evil is in the fame fitua- 
tioO} there arifes GtiiEr or Sorrow^ 

When cither good or evil is uncertain, it 
gives life toFsARor Hope, according to Ihc 
degrees of uncertainty on one fide or the other. 

Dbsirb arifes from good conGdered fimply; 
and Aversion, Scorn evil. The Will exerts 
icfelf, when either the prefence of the good or 
abfence of the evil may be attained by any 
a^ion of the mbd or body. 



3. None of thefe pai!£ons fcem to contain 
any thing curious or remarlcablc, except U>pt 
and Fear, which, being derived from the pro- 
bability of any good or evil, are mixt paffions, 
that merit our attenti(»i. 



Proba- 
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' Trobability ariles from an oppofition of 
eontraiy chances or caufes, b^ which the mind 
is not aJlowed to fix on either fide; but is in- 
-ceflantly toft ft'om one to another, and in one 
moment is determined to confidcr an objcdl as 
exigent, and in 'Uietber moment as the con- 
trary. The imagination or underftanding, caH 
it which you pkafe, fluctuates betwixt tjie op- 
pofite views ; and dw' perhaps it may be oftener 
turned to one fide than the other, it is impof- 
fiblc for it, by reafon of the oppofition of caufoi 
or chances, to rcfl on either. The pre and cm 
of the quefHon alternately prevail; and the 
mind, furveying the objeifla in their oppollte 
caules, finds iuch a contrariety as utterly de- 
flroys all certainty oreflabliflied opinion. 

SvppoaSt then, that the obje£t, concerning 
which we are doubtfuj, produces either deflre 
or 2ver{ion; it is evident, that, according as 
the mind turns itfelf to one fide or the other, it 
muft feel a momentary impre^fton of joy or 
farrow. An object, whofe exigence we dcfire, 
gives fatisfa£iion, when we think of thofe 
caufes, which produce it; and fbi the fame rea- 
fon, excites grief or uncafuiefa, from the oppo- 
llte confideraaon. So that, as the underitanding. 
G 2 ia 
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in probat^e qMAians, is divid^ betvriit the 
otaitnxy pstnts of view* the hesit nuift in tha 
iame maimer be divided betwiKl ippo^ts cmcv 



. NoW) if we confider the ituma& mind, we 
fliaU obficrve, dut, with rcgird to tiie'pai&onst 
n is not like a wind-iilftruatent of uuOc} 
which, in ninniiig over all the notes, im- 
mediately lofes the found when the breath 
oeolcBi but rather rcTeaibUa m ftiing-iDHrument^ 
w^M, after each flroke, the v^rations fiill 
uXaia iamc found, which graduJIy and inTen* 
6bly decays; The imagination u extremely 
quick and a^ei but the paffiont, in compaii- 
foD, are flow and reftive : For which realbn, 
when any objet^ is prefcntcd, which affords a 
Taitety of Tiows to the (me and emotions to the 
odier; tbo' the fancy may change its views 
with great celerity ; eadi ftroke will not pro- 
duce B clear and dlAi'nS note of paffion, but the 
one pai&on wilt always bemixt and confounded 
with the other. According as (he probability 
indines- to good or evil, the paffion of grief or 
joy predominates in the compofition; and diefe 
paffions, being inteimin^ed by mesns of the 

' * contrary 
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contrary vrewa of die im&gtnarfon, produce hy 
(he union the paffions of hope br fear. 

4. As this theory {ttms to carry its oWn evi- 
dence along with it, we fiiall be more concife 
in our proofs. 

Ths paflions of fear and hopfc may arift, 
when the ch«ice5 are equal on both fides, and 
so fuperiorlty can be dlfcovcred in one above 
the other. Nay, in this fituation the paiHons 
«e rather the ftrongcft, as the mind has then 
Che leall foundation to reft upon, and is toft 
with the greatcft Uncertainty, Throw in a f«- 
perior degree of probability to the fide of grief, 
you immediately fee that paiEon ^jfufe itfelf 
over the conipt^idon, ahii tinflure it into fear. 
Encreafe the probabHity, and by that means the 
pirf J *e fear prevails ftill more and more, till 
»i lall it runs tnfenfibly, as the joy continually 
•^iminifhes, into pure grief. After you have 
trought it to thft fituation, diminKh the grief, 
by a contrary operation to that, wfrich encrcafed 
>t> to iMt, by diminifhing the probability on (he 
melandioly fidej and you-will fee the pa$oa 
<^ear every moment, till it changes infenfibly 
G 3 ioto 
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into hope ; whkh afjua turn, by flow degreea, 
into joy>. as you encreafe that part of the com- 
polition, by the encreafe of the probability. 
Are not thefe as plain proofs, that the paffions 
of fear and hope are mUtures of grief and joy, 
as in optics it is a. proof, that, a coloured ray of 
the fun, paifing thro' a prifoit is a compoiition 
of two othen* wheii} as you dinunifi) or en- 
creafe the quantity of either, you find it prevail 
proportionablyK niorc tx leb,, in the compo- 
£tioD I 



5. Pkos A BUI TY isof two Linds ;. either when 
tbe objeft is itfelf uncertain, and to be deter- 
mined by chance j or when, tho' the object be 
alreatfy certain, yet is it uncertain to our judg- 
ment, which finds a number of proofs or pie- 
iutnptions c»i each fide of the qucftion. Both 
thefe kinds of pcobabiljty caule fear and hog^; 
which muft proqecd from, that pEoperty, in 
which they agree ; to wit^ the uoceitainty and 
.flu^uatioo which they beftow ob the paffion, 
by that contnuiety of views,, which is common 
toboUu 
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6. It is aprobable goodor evil, which com- 
monly caufes hope or fear i becaufe probability* 
producing an inconflant and wavering furvey of 
an obje^i occafions naturally a like mixture 
and uncertainty of pafiion. But we may ob- 
ferve, that, wherever, from other caufeS} tliis 
mixture caa be produced^ the paffions of fear 
and hope will arife, even tbo' there be no pro- 
bability. 

Ah evil, conceived a« barely faffibli^ foatt- 
times produces fear; efpecially if the evil be 
very great. A man cannot think of exccfllve 
pain and torture without trembling, if he runs 
the leaft rifque of fuiFering them. The fmall- 
ne& of the probability is compenTated by the 
greatnels of the eviU 

But even itt^tfftbU evile caufe fear; as when' 
we tremble on the brink of a [uvcipice, the' 
we know ouifelves to be in perfed fecurity,. 
and have it in our choice, whether we will ad- 
vance a flep farther. The immediate prefence- 
of the evil influences the imaj^tion and pro- 
duces a fpecies of belief; but being oppofcd \gf 
Ae reflexion on our fecurity, that belief is im- 
G 4 mediately 
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mediately retraced, and caufes the fame kind of 
paffion, as when, from a contrariety of chances, 
contrary paffioni are ptodHCed. 

%vn.»y vhicb afc Hrtahf have fbmetimcs 
the fame efFcft as the poffible or impoffiblc. A 
man, in a ftrong prifbn, without the Icaft 
means of efcspe, trembles at th« thoughts of the 
rack, to which he is fcntenced. The evil is 
here fixed in itfelf j but the mind has not cou- 
rage to fix upon it; and this fluduation gjvet 
rife to a paffion of a iailac ippeicftnct witb 
ficar. 



7. But it is not only where good M evil is 
uncertain as to its ettfltnci^ but allb as to its 
kind, that fear or hope arifcs. If anyone w«e 
told, thatoneof his Ibns is fuddenly killed; the 
paflioh, occafionrd fey this event, would not 
' frttic into grief, tilf he got certain information, 
which of his fons he had loft. Tho* each fldei 
of the qncftion produces here the fafne paffion ; 
that paffion cannot fettle, but receives fVom the 
imagination, which is unHxt, a tremulous, uti- 
flerfdy motion, refemUing the mixture and con- 
"tenti,on of grief aod joy. 

8. Thus 
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8. Thus »1I kindl of uncerfatlitr liavc a 
firong coniKXkm with ft*r, vren tho' thejr Ao 
not caute any oppofiUon of paSoAs, by ^ ep- 
poTite views, which tfiey prefent to as. ^Knild 
I Inve i friend in any tn2h6jy I AooM feet - 
more anxiety upon h)9 Bcctmnt, than if he were 
preTent ; tlw' perhaps I am not only incapabfc 
of giving him offiftance, but likewife of judging 
concerning the evert of his ficknefs. TTiWe 
are a thouAnd little ctfcuniSances of las fitua- 
tton and condition, which I defire to know ^ 
and the knowledge of them would prevent that 
flufhxation and uncettainty,' fo nearly alKed to 
fear. Htract has remarked this phaenomenon : 

Ui affideni intplumiM fuilm aeis 

Magis rtHaU i fwi, ut bifit, aSflU 
latttra phu fr^rfntibut, 

A VIRGIN ' on her bridal-night goes to be^ 
-^ of ftais and apprebenfions, tho' Ac otpcds 
aothing hot fileaftirc. The oonlufion of wifli«3 
and^y*, iOf nrwotft and greatnefe (^ the un- 
'fatown cveM, fo emtmnb dw mind, that It 
fcnoin Bft in vrbM iiaage or paffioa to fix itfelf. 
G 5 9. CoK- 
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g, CoHOKMiNO the mixture of ailedions,. 
we may remaik, in general, that when c<xitraiy 
pafficMit arife from olgeds no way conne^d to- 
getbo-, they take |ilace alternately. Ttms-wben 
a man is affli^d for the lob of a.law-fuLt> and 
joyful for tbc birth oi a fon^ the mind, . running 
from the agreeable to the calamitous objeA; 
with whatever celerity it may .perform ^is 
motion, can fcarccly temper die one affection 
with (he other, and remain betwixt them in.z 
fiate of indifference! 

It more ca&ly. attaint that calm fituation, 
when the fame event is. cS a mixt nature, and 
contains fomething adverfe and fomething pro- 
fpewus.in its diffcfcnt circtunfiancea* For in' 
^txafe, both the pafionti mingling mth each 
'•thcr. by means of the relation, (Aen.become 
mutually deftni^ve^ and leave the mind in, 
per6& tianqiuUity, 

But Appose, diat tbe objeftk notn taa- 
fOWai of good and evil, . but is conAdered as 
prt^ble or imprtdiable in any degsees in that 
cafe, the'cootiarypaffionswillbodiof them be 
Qrdeot at once in the foulj and inftead of bal- 
lancing. 
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fancing and tempering each other, will lublift' 
together, and by their union, produce a. third' 
unpreiEon or oStAloa, iiich u hope or fear. 

The influenceoftbe relations of ideas (which> 
we Ihall afterwards explain mote fully) is plainly 
feen in this affair. In contrary palTions, if the 
obje£b be tocally different, the paffions are like 
two oppollte liquors in different bottles, which 
have no influence on each other. If the obje& 
be intimately cennt^ed^ the palHons are liJtc aa 
alcali or an acid^ which, being mingled, de- 
ffroy each other. If the relation be more inx- 
' perfect, and confiUs in the contradiiiory views 
of the famt obje£t, the paflions are like oil and' 
vinegar, which, however mingled, never per- 
fe^y unite and incorporate. 

The effefl of a mixture of paflibns, when^ 
one of them is predominant and fwallows up th*: 
other, fhall be explained afterwards,. 
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J. BESIDES thoTe paCons zbovemett- 
lionn), which arjfe from a db«A purfuit of good 
and averfion to evil, there are others of amoFe 
complicated nature, and imf^j more than one 
view or oonfideration. Thus Pride a a certain 
£itish£Hon in otirfelvcs, on-accoantof fomeac- 
tximplifliinent or poflelHon, which we enjoy : 
Humility., on the other hand, ii a difiatisfa£tion 
with ourfdvtS] on account of fome defcA oi 
infirmity. 

Lovx or Frten4fi!p is a complacency hi an- 
odier, on atcount of bis aecomplifimients oi let- 
vices : Hatridt the contrary. 



2. In thefe two fets of paflions, there is 3R 
obvious diftinftion to be made betwixt the th- 
jtSt of thepaffion and its cauf*. The objcd of 
pride and humility is felf : The caufc of die 
paffion is fome excellence in the farmer cafej 
Ibme fault, in the latter. The objeS of love 
an4 hured is fome other perToo : Tbc caufeS) 
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in likft manner, are cidier excellencies or 
faults. 

WiTHregard toafl thefepaffions, thecaufe» 
are what excite the emotion ; theobjediswhai 
the mind dirc^ its view to whAi die emotion 
is excited. Our merit, for inftance, raifes prtde^ 
and it is e&mial to pride to turn our view-oa 
ourfelf widi complacency and fatisia£tion. 

Now as the caufe3 of theTc pafiions are verv 
numerous and various, ibo' their object be uni- 
form. and fimpte ; it may be a Tubjeft of curio- 
fity to confider, what that circumftance is, in 
which all thclc various cauies ^ee ; or, in other 
words, what' is the real, efficient caufe of the 
pa^ori. We fljall begin with pride and hu- 
riiility. 



3. In order to explain the caufes of thcfe paP 
Cons, we muft refleft on certain properties, 
which, tho' they have a mighty influence on 
every operation, both of the underftanding and 
patlions, are not commonly much infifled on 
by philofbphers. 7*he firft of thcfe is the a£o- 
(iamn of ideas, or thatprinctple> by which we 
make 
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make an eafy tranrttion frutn one idea to anoth». 
However uncertain and changeable our thoughts 
may be, they are not entirely without rule and 
method >n. their changesv 'Hiey ufuall^ pafs 
with r^ularity, firom one otycA, to what re- 
-femblcs it, ii contiguous, ta it^ or produced by 
it *. When one. idea is prcient tath« imagina- 
.tion ; any other, united by theTe relatiom,. na- 
turally. foUoies it, and enters with more facilit]^ 
by; means of that introdudioo. 

The fiand property, . which I iball obferve 
in the human mind,- is a. like allbciation of im- 
jjrelGons or emotions. All nfemhling impreC- 
iioos are connected together \ and no Iboner 
one arifes, than the reft nacucally follow. Grief 
and difappointnient give rife toanger, anger to 
envy, envy to malice, and malice to grief again. 
In like manner, our temper, when elevated 
with joj, naturally throws itfelf into love, ge- 
ncro&y, courage, pride, wd othec refembling;. 
a&£lions. 

In the third place, it is obfenraUe of thefe 
two kinds of allbciation, that they very much 

■ See pbilobphlcal Ellijpt. ElTijr iij. 
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affift and forward each other, and that the 
ttanCaion a more eaTily made, where they both 
concur in the fame ofajed. Thus,.aman, who, 
hj any injury from another, . is very much d'li- 
compofed. and ruAed in his temper, is apt to 
£nd a hundod^ fubjcfts of hatred, diJtxMitent, 
impatience, fear, and other uneafy paJIionfti 
dpecially,. if he can difcov^r thefe fubje^ in 
or near the perfon, who wax the ot^ed of bis 
firfi emotion. Thofe principles, which forward 
the tranfitios of ideas, here concur with thol^ 
which operate on the paffions ; and both, unic> 
ing in one a^on,, bcftow 00 the. mind a double 
jmpullc. 

Upon this oocafibn, I'may citea paflage frora 
an ele^tnt writer,. who exprcHet himfelf in the 
following manner •. " As the fancy delights 
*' in every thing, that is great, flrange, or 
« beautiful, and is ftill the more pleafed the 
" more it finds of thefe-perfedlions mtht/tjmt 
*' obj^Et, (o itiscapablc.of receiving newfatis- 
** fa^on by the afltftance of another fen{e. 
(* Thus, any continued found, as themufic of 
" birds, or a fall of waters, awakens every 

*-Addifiia, Spefhtor, K* 411. 
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** moment die mind of the beliplder, and makes 
*• him more attentire to the fevtnX beauties of 
" the place, that lie before him. Tlius, if 
«* there arifea a fragraney of fmtiSa or perfumes, 
*■ diey heighten the pleaTnre of the imagination, 
*« and make even the colours and verdure of 
** thelindfcapc appear mOTe agreeable; for the 
** ideas of boft fcnfes recoftimend each otiier, 
** and are plcaftnttr together than where they 
** enter Ae mind feparately : Aa the diftrent 
■** colouR of a pifture, when they are^weHdiiF- 
'* pofed, fet off one another, and receive an 
** additional beauty from the advantage of 4e 
*' fituation." In thefe phxnomena, we may 
remark the aflociation both of impreffions and 
ideas ; as well as the mutual affiftance thefe af- 
fociattons lend to each other. 



4. It feems to me, that both thefe fpecies 
of relation have place in producing PriJe or 
Humility^ and are the real, ^cient caufes of 
^e paffion. 

With regard to the firft rdatioiTj that of 
ideas, there can be no queflion. Whatever 
\ic are proud of, ffluft> in fbme maiiner> be- 
long 
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long to us. It is always ear knowiedgc, eur 
fenfe, bcadty, pofieffions, funily, on which we 
vahie ourfelvet. Self, which is the tbjt^ of 
the paffion, mull ftill be related to that quality 
or circumftance, which ctmfij the palEon. 
There muft be a connexion betwixt them ; aa 
cafy tranfition of the imagination ; or a facility 
of the conception in pi^ng from one to the 
other. Where this connexioa is wanting, no 
object can either excite pride or humility} and 
the more you weaken tlw connwtion, the (note 
you weaken the paJEon, 



J. The only fubjefl of enquiry is, whether 
there be a Tike relation of imprelSons or fenti- 
ments, wherever pride or humility is felt^ 
whether the circumftance, which caufes the pa^ 
£00, produces antecedently a fentiment fimilar 
to the palGon ; and whether there be an eafy 
tran^fLon of the one into the other. 

The feelings or lentiment of pride is agree- 
able j of humility, painful. An agreeable fen- 
fation is, therefore, related to the former; a 
painful, to the latter. And if we find, aftet 
examination, that every objed, which produces 
pride. 
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.pride, produces alfo a feparatc pleafurei. and • 
every obje^, that caufes humility, excites io 

. like manner a fcparatc uneafiners t we mud al- 
low, in that cafe, that the prefent theory is Tully 
proved and afcertained. The double relation 
of ideas and fentiments will be aduiowlec^cd 
inconteftible^ 



6, To begin with perfonal merit and demftit,, 
the moft obvious caufcs of thefe palBonsj it 
would be entirely foreign to our prefent purpofe 
to examine the foundation of moral diflinc- 
tions. It is fuScienc to obferve^ that the fiarc- 
gQing tiKory concerning the octgin of the paf- 
iions may be defended on any bypothefis. The 
moft probable fyflem, which has been advanced 
to explain the ditFerence- betwixt vice and vir- 
tue, is, that either from a priinary conftttution 
of nature, or from a lenfe of public or private 
inteieft, certain charaQers, upon the very view 
and contemplation, produce uneafmefs ; and 
others,, in lilce manner, excite pleafure. The 
uneafinefs and fatislaSion, produced in the fpec- 
tatoB, are elTential to vice and virtue. To ap- 
prove of a character, is to feel a delight upon its 
appearance. To difapprove of it, is to be ten- 
fible 
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jble of an uneafiiiefa. Tbe pain and pleafure, 
therefore, being, In a manner, the primary 
fourcc of blams or praife, muft alfo be the 
caufes of all their eflcAs; ajid eonfequcntly, the 
caufes of pride and humility, which are the un- 
avoidable attendants of that difttn£tion. 

BtJT fuj^ilng this theory of morals (houM 
not be received ;. it is Hill- evident, that pain and 
pleafure, if not the fourcea of moral diftin^ions, 
are at leaft infepaiable from' them. A gene- 
Eous and noble character aiR>rda a fatiofaftion 
even in the furvey ; and when prcfented to uf, 
libo' only in a poem or fable, never fiuls to 
charm and delight us. On the other hand} 
cruelty and treachery difpieafe from their veiy 
nature; nor is it poffibLc oven to reconcile us to 
tbele qualides^ either irv ourfelves or others. 
Virtue, therefore,, produces always a plcafure 
diftind from the pride or felf fatisfiiaion, which 
attends it: Vicc,.an uncaTinefsfeparaK from the 
humility or remorfe- 

EuT a high or low conceit of ourfelves ariies 

not from thofe qualities alone of the mind, whichj 

according to common lyftems of ethics, have 

been defined parts of moral duty j but from any 

othcr^ 
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other, vrtuch h»c a connexion wid) pleasure 
or uncafuiefs. Nothing flatters our vanity more 
than- the talent of plcaTing by our wir, good 
humour, or any other acconpliflunent ; and 
nothing gives us a more Ccnfiblc mortificatioii, 
than a diiappointment in any attempt of that 
idnd. No one has ever been able to tell pre- 
cifcly, what wit is, and to fliew why fuch a 
fyftem of thought muft be received under that 
denomination, and fuch another rejeSed. It U 
by taDc alone we can decide ccmceming it ; nor 
are we pofleft of any other fhiMJard, by which 
we can fOTm a judgment of diis nature. Now 
what is this tajle, from which true and &!fe wit 
in a manner receive their being, and WtttiotR 
which no thought can have a title to either of 
.thefe denominations? It is plainly nothing but 
a renfation of pjeafuie from tme wit, and of dif- 
guft from ^fe, without our being able to tell 
the reafons of thK fatisfadtion or uncafmel^. 
The power of exciting thefe opposite fenfationt 
is, therefore, the very eflcnce of true or falfe 
wit ; and confequently, the caufe of that vanity 
or mortification^ which arifcs from one or the 
other. 



7. Beactt 
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•r. Beauty of all kinds gives us a pcculUr- 
ddi^t and rftttsfa<^ion ; as dcfomtity produces 
pain, i^n Tfhfttever fubjed it may be placed, 
and whether £utvey«d in in a Dtoiate or inanimate 
object. If the beauty or dcforoiicy belong to 
oui own face, fliape, or perron, this pleafure 
or uneiiuw6 is converted into [vide or humility; 
as having in th(s cafe all the circumflances re- 
quifite to produce a perf«& tiaoihion, accord- 
i|ig to. the prefent theory. 

It would feem> that the very ellence of 
beauty cooHQs in its power of producing plea, 
ftire. All its elFe£tai therelbre, muil proceed 
from this ctrcumflance : And if beauty is lb uni- 
veifally the fubjeiSl of vanity, it is only from its 
being the caufe of pleafure. 

CoHCE&HiHa all other bodily accomplilh- 
ments, we may obferve in general, that what- 
ever in ourfelves is either ufeful, beautiful, or 
furprisif^, is an objeft of pride ; and the con- 
trary, t>f ktimility. Thefe qualities agree in 
producjug a feparal« [deafiire ; and agree in no- 
thing dfii. 

W« 
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We are vain of the furprizlng adventures 
Whu^wehave met with, the efcapes which we ' 
have maile, the dangers to which we have be«i 
expoAnli as well as of our furprifmg fieats of 
vigour and activity. Hence the origin of vul- 
gar lying i where men, without any intcrcft, 
uid merely out of vanity, Jieapup a numher of 
extraordinary events, which are either the fic- 
timu of their brain ; or, if true, have no con* 
nexion with themfelves. Their fruitfiil inven- 
tion fupplies them with a variety of adventures ; 
«nd where that talent is wanting, they appro- 
priate futfh as bdong to others, in order to gra- 
tify their vanity : For betwixt that paffion, and 
the fcntiment'Of pJeafuFc, there is always a clofis 
connexion^ 



8. But tho* pride and humility have die 
qualities irf our mind and body, thatis, offelf, 
for their natural and more itdmediatc caufesj 
we find by experience, that many other objet^s ' 
produce thefe affcSions. We found vanity 
upon houfes, gardens, equipage, and other ex- 
ternal objeds) -as well as upon perTonal merit 
and accomplifhments. This happens when ex- 
ternal objc^s acquire any particular relation to 
ourfelvesi 
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aide)ves, and are aiTociatcd or conneifled wJt^ 
UE. A bcauriful fifli in the ocean, a well pro- 
portioned animal in a foreft, and indeed any 
thing, which neither belongs nor is related to 
us, has no manner, of influence on our vanityi 
whatever extraordinary qualities it may be en-, 
dowed with, and whatever degree of furprize 
and admiration it may naturally occailon. It 
muft be fomeway aflbciated with us, in order to 
touch our pride. It's idea mufl hang, in a man^ 
ner, upon that of ourfelves; and the tranfltioa 
from one to the other mufi be eaiy and natural. 

Mis afe vain of the beawty eiiker of ihtir 
country, or tbtir county, or even of their parifb* 
Here the idea of beauty plainly produces a plea- 
furc. This pleafure is related to pride. The 
obje^ or caufe of thjs pleafure is, by the fuppor 
fititai, related to fcjf, the objpa of pride. By 
this double relatioji of fentiments and ideas, « 
tiaofition is ipsde from one to the other. 

Me n are alfo vain of die temperature of the 
climjUe, in which they are born; of the ferti- 
lity of their n^tiye foil; of the goodnefs of thp 
wines, fruits, or viduals, produced by it ; of 
the foftnefc or force of dwir l^iguage, wjtb 
a other 
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otber panicuUra of ihK lund. TheTe o^e& 

Inve plain!)' a reference to the pleafures of tbe 
fenfes, and are ori'^nalljr conlidered as alc- 
alde to die feeling, nfte, or bearing. How 
could the^ twcomc caufes of pride, exc^t by 
mesns of diat tranlltion above cx^aincd?- 

There are fome, who dilbmr a vanity of 
en oppoTitc Icind, and aScSt to depreciate their 
own country, in comparifon ofthofe, to which 
they have travellcci. Thefe pcrfoiis find, when 
ibey are at home, and Airrounded with their 
countrymen, that the llrong relation betwixt 
them and their own nation is Ibar'd with lb 
many, that it is in a manner loft to them} 
whereas, that dtfUnt reUtton n> a foreign coun- 
try, which is formed by their baling fees it> 
«nd lived In it, is augmented by Uieir ctwltder- 
ing how few hiavc done the fame. For thi» rca- 
fim, they always admire the beauty, utility, 
and rarity of what they have met with abreodj 
above what they find »t home. 

Since we can be vain of a country, dfmate* 
~ or any inanimate objeS, which beats a relation 
to us i it is no wonder we fboutd be vain of dw 
qualities of thofe, who are conac^M wittMu 

I by 
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by blood or friendfbip. Accordingly we find, 
that any qualiQcs, which, when belonging to ouf 
felf, produce pride, produce alfo, in a lefs degree, 
the fame afiedion, when difcovered in perfons, 
related to us. The baatf, addrefs, merit, 
credit, and honours of their kindred are care-, 
fully difplayed by the proud, and are confider- 
able fources of dieir vaiuty. 

As we are proud of riches in ourfelves, we 
delite, in order to gratify our vanity, that every 
one, who has any connexion with us, fliould 
liic«wife be poflcftof them, and are afhamed of 
fuch as are mean or poor among our firiends and 
Fclations. Our fore&thers being conceived as 
our nearell relations ; every one naturally afi«i5ts 
to be of a good family, and to be dcTcended 
from a long fucc^ffion (rf rich and honourable 
anceftors. 

Those, who boaft of theantiquity of their fa- 
milies, arc glad when they can join this circum- 
ftance, that their anceftors, for many generations, 
have been tiinnterrupted proprietors of the fatru 
portion of land, and that their family has never 
changed its pofiefEons, or been tranfplanted into 
any other county or provirtce. It is an additional 
H fubjea 
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fiit^ed of vanity, when they can boaft, that theft 
pc^effions have been tranfmitted thro' a defcent, 
<onipofed entirely of males, a.i>d that the ho- 
Roiin and fortune have never paft thro* any fe- 
male. *het us endeavour to explain thefe ph«- 
a fiom the foregoing theory. 



When any one values himl^If on the 
antiquity of his family, the fubjefls of his va- 
Btty are not merely the extent of time and 
number of anccftors (for in that Te^>ed all 
mankind are alike) but ihcle circumftances 
joined to the riches and credit of his uicef' 
tors, which are fuppofed to reflect a luftre on 
himfelf, upon, account of his connexion mth 
them.. Since therefore the paffion depends on 
the connexion, whatever ftrengthens the con- 
DcxioQ muftairoencrcafethepifion, and^^iat- 
cver weakens the connexion muft dinrnulh the 
paflion. But it is evident, that the famcnefs of 
the pofTeflions muft flrcngthen the relation of 
ideas, arifing fronv blood and kindred, and con- 
vey the fancy with greater facility from one ge- 
neration to another ; from the rcmoteft ance- 
fiors to their pofterity, who are both their heirs 
and their defcendants. By this facility, the fenti- 
"ment is tranfmitted more entire, and excites a 
greater degree of prjde.and vanity. 

The 
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The cafe is the fame with the tranfmilSion of 
tiie honours and fortune, thro' a fucceffion of 
males, without their palQng' thro' any female.' 
It is an obvious quality of human nature, that 
the imagination naturally turns to whatever \a 
impoiunt and confiderable ; and where two 
objects are prefcnted, a fmall and a great, it 
ufually leares the fwmer, and dwelh entirely 
on the tatter. This is the reafon, why thildren 
commonly bear their fathers name, and are 
efteemed to be of a nobler or meaner birth, ac- 
cording to his &mily. And tho' the mother ' 
ihould be polleft of fupericnr qualities to the 
father, as often happens, the gmeral rule' pre- 
vails, notwithftanding the exception, according 
to dw dof^ine, which (hail be explained after- 
wards. Nay, even when a fuperifirity of any 
kind ' is ifo great, or when any other rcafons 
have fuch an eSed, as to make the diildren 
rather reprefent the mother's family than the< fa- 
ther's, the general rule fttU retains an efficacy, 
, fuflicient to weaken the relation, and make a 
kind of breach in the line of anceftors. The 
imagination runs not along them with the fame 
facility, nor is able to transfer the honour and 
tredit <rf' the ineeftors to their poflerity of the 
feme name and family fo readily, as^ when the 
H 2 tranfition 
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tranfition is conformable to the general niks, 
end pafles thro' the male line, from father to fon, 
or from brother to brother. 



g. But prf^erly^ as it gives us the fkiUefl 
power and authority over any obje^, is the re- 
lation, which has the greaccft influence on tliefe 
paffions. 

Every thing, belonging to a vain man, is the 
beft that is any where to be found. His houfeS} 
equipage, furniture^ cloatbs, horjes, bounds, ex- 
cel all others in his conceit; and it Is eafy to 
obferve, that, from the leaft advantage in any 
of thelc, he draws a new JiibjeQ of pride and 
vanity. His wine, if you will believe bim, has 
ft finer flavour than any other; lus cookery is 
more exquifitej his table more orderly; hit 
fervants mpre expert; the air, in which he 
lives, more healthful; the foil, which he culti- 
vates, more fertile ; his fruits ripen earlier, and 
in greater perfe£lion ; Such a thing is remark- 
able for it's novelty j fuch another for it's anti- 
quity : This is the workmanOiip of a iamous 
. artift ; that belonged once to Aich a pritKe or 
great man. All objects, in a word, which are 
ufeful. 
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"MfefvH, beautiful, or furpri^ng, or are related 
to fuch, may, by means of property, give rile 
to this paffion. Thefe aU agree in giving pica- 
fiire. This alone is common to them; and 
dierefbre muft be the quality, that produces the 
. paffion, which is their comrnon eSet^. As 
every new inftance is a new argument, and as 
the inRances are here without number ; it would 
feem, that this theory is Tufficicntly confirmed 
by experience. ■ 

Riches imply the power of acquiring whati 
ever is agreeable ; and as they comprehend 
many particular (^je£U of vanity, neceflarily 
become one of the chief caufes of that 



10. OuK opituons of all kinils' are ilrongly 
affi^ded by focicty and fympatby, and it is al- 
moft impoflible for us to fuppoit any principle 
or fentimcnt, againft the utiiverfal confcnt of 
every one, with whom we have any fricndfhip 
or correfpondence. But of all our opinions^ 
thofe, which we form in our own favour ; liow< 
ever lofty or prefuming; are, at bottom^ the 
fruleft) and the moft caGly fhaken by the con* 
H 3 tra<U^ioa 
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tradiflion and oppoHuon of others. Our great 
concero, in this cafe, malces us foon alarmed* 
and keeps our paffions upon the watch ; Our 
conrctouTncfs of partiality flill makes us dread a 
miftake : And the very difficulty of judging con- 
cerning an obje^ which is never fet at a due 
dillance from us, iior is feen in a proper point 
of view, makes us beaiken anxiouSly to the 
opinions of others, who are better qualified to 
form ju(l opinions concerning us. Hence thafc 
ftrong love of lame, with which all mankind 
are poiTcIi. It is in oriJer to fix and confirm 
their favourable opinion of themfelves, not from 
»ny original paflion, that tbey feck the applauiet 
of others. . And when a man deiires to be- 
praifed, it is for the famereafon, that a beauty 
is pleafed with furveying herfelf in a favorable 
looking' glafs, and feeing the reflexion of ber 
own charms. 

Tho' it he difficult in all points of Ipecula- 
.tion to dininguilh a caule, which encreafee aa 
cfFetS, from one, which folely produces itj yet 
in the prcfent cafe the phxnomena feem pret^ 
firong and latisfadory in coafira)atioii of the 
foregoing pdnciple^ 
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Wfi receive a much greater fatisfa&on from 
the approbation of thofi;, whom we ouiielves 
elleem and approve of, than of tfaofc, whom 
we coatemn and defpife. 

Wbeij eftecm is obtained after a Ifuig ani 
mttniate acquaintance, it gratiiies our vanity ia 
a peculiar manner. 

Tu£ Aiffrage of tjiofct ffbo are D^ an£ 
backward in giving prajf^ ii attended with a^ 
additional relifli and enjoyment, if vc can Qbr 
lain it in our favour. 

Whers a great man ii nice In his choice «^ 
favourites, every one courts with greater earned' 
nefi hia countenance and protcilion. 

Paaub never c^ves us much pleaTure, unldt- 
" it concur with our ovn c^iinion, and extol «t 
ix tbofe qualities, in vfbkh we chiefly cxci^. 

Ttntt phanomena fcem to prove, that 
the fevourable ppinions of others «e regarded 
only as authorities, or as confirmations of our 
own opinion. And if tfacy have more influ- 
fiKc in this fiibjea th»n in iiny otb", i' j* 
H 4 cafily 
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eaiily iccounted for ftom (he nature of the 
Isbjea. 



jr. Thus few objefls, however related to 
us,- and whatever pleafure tticy produce, are 
Me to excite a great degree of pride or fe!f-fa- 
tis^Aion s unlels they be alfo obvious to others, 
and engage the approbation of the fpeftators. 
What difpolition of mind fo defirable as the 
peaceful, refigncd, contented } which readily 
iubmits to all the difpenf^tions of providence, 
and jxeferves a conftajit ferenity amidft (ht 
grcateft misfortunes and difappDintments? Yet 
ihis difpofition, tho' acknowledged to be a vir- 
tue or excellence, is feldom the foundation of 
great vanity or felf-applaufc; having no brilliant 
or exterior luftre, and rather cheering the heart, 
than animating the behaviour and converfatkiRi 
The cafe is the fame with many other qualities 
of-the mind, body, or fortune; and this cip> 
cumftance, as well as the double relationt above 
mentioned, muft be admitted to he of c(»i(c- 
^uencc in the production of chefe paffions. 

A sBcosD circumllaDce, which ii of confc' 
guence in this iMut, a the conftancy and durf 
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tion <rf the objeS. What is very cafual and in- 
conllant, beyond the common couHe of htimtn 
affairs, gives little joy, and lefs pride. We 
are.not much latisfied with the thing itrdfj and- 
are ilil) lefs apt to feel any new degree of felf- 
fatisfa£tion upon its account. We forefee and'- 
anticipate its change; which makes us little 
ffltisfied with the thing itfelf: We ampareit- 
to ourCelves, whofe exiftence ii more durable; 
by which means its inconflancy appears fttU 
greater. It feems ridiculous' to make ouriclres 
the objeifi of a paffion, on account of a quality 
or poUeffion, which is of fo much fhorter dura- 
tion, and attends us during fo fmall a pait- of. 
our exiflence. 

'A'THIRD circumltance, nottobeneglefled,- 
is, that the objeds, in order to produce pride 
or felf-value, mufl be peculiar to us, or at leaft, 
common to us with a few others. The advan- 
tages of fun-fliine, weather^ climate, &c.-di- 
ftinguifh us not from any of our companioai, 
and give us no prelerence or fuperlority. The 
comparifon, which we are every moment apt to 
make, preTents no inference to our advantage} 
and we fiill:rcmain, notwitbftanding thefe ta- 
il 5 joyments. 
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joymenth on z la/tA with aU our fricads aiii 
acquaiiUaocf. 

As health ftn4 fickncTs vary inceflaotl7 to rdl 

. wen, and thrre is no one, who is fbldy or cer- 
tainly Iixc4 in either^ thdc accidental bleffings 
and Cflaisittet are in a manoec fep^rated from 
uc, and are not confidcred as a foundation for 
vanity or humiliation. But wherever a malaily 

. of any kind is fb rooted in our conftitution, that 
y/i no longer entertain any hopes of recoveiy, 
frooa that moment it damps out felf-conceit ; as 
JB evident in old men, whom nothing mortifies 

. siofc than the confideration of their age and ia< 
firmities. They endeavour, as long as poffible> 
to conceal their blindnefs and deafnefs, their 

, Theums and gouts i not do they ever avow tliem 
without rdu&ance and unealuiefa. And thd' 
young men ve not afliamed of every head-acfa 
or cold which ^ey fall into ; yet no topic is more 

- premier to mortily human pride, and make us 
entertain a mean opinion of our nature, thaft' 
thb, that wr. ue every moment ^ our lives fuh- 
jeQ to fuch infirmities. This prov.es, chat bo- 
dily pain and fidcnds are in themfelres proper 
cau&s of humility; tho' the cuflom of eJHmat- 

,ing every thing, by. comparifon, more than by 
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hs intrinfic worth and v^ue, makes us over- 
lo^ thoTe calamities, ^kti we find incident 
to Cfciy (me, ind caufts us to form an idea of 
our merit and Aan£ter, independent of then. 

We are afhamed of Aich maladies as afFcA 
others, and are either dangerous or diCagreeable 
to them. Of the .epileply ; becauTe it gives a- 
boTTor to every one prefent: Of the itch; be- 
eaufe it is infcftious : Of the king's evil ; be- 
caufe it often goes to poflerity. Men al- 
ways confider the fentiments of others in rfietr. 
judgment of themfehres, 

A FOURTH circumftance, which has an in- 
fiuence on thcfe paffions, is general rules i by 

'which we form a notion of different ranks of 
men, fuitable to the power or riches of which 
they are pofleft ; and this notiori is not changed 
by any peculiarities of the health or temper of 
the perfons, "which may deprive them of all' 

. enjoyment in their pofTeffions. Ci^llom rea- 
dily carries us beyond the juft bounds in our 
palEonS} as wdl as in our reaftMiIngs.- 

It may not be amifs to'obfcrve on'thls occi- 
£on, that the influence of general rules and 
' ' " ' H 6 maxinw 
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maxims on the paffions very much contributes 
to facilitate the e&^b of all the principles or 
internal mechanifm, which we here cxplau. 
For it feemt evident, that, if a perfon fuU- 
grown, and of the lame nature with ourfelvcs, 
were on a fudden tranfported into our world, 
be would be very much embarraflcd with every 
objed, and would not readily determine what 
degree of love or hatred, of pride or humility, 
or of any other pallion Ihould be excited by it. 
The paffions are often varied by very incon- 

.Ilderable principles i and thcfe do not always 
play with perfe£t regularity, erpecially on the 
the firft tryal. But as cuftom or practice has 
brought to light all tbcfe principles, and has 
fettled the juft value of every thing ; this muft 
certainly contribute to the eafy produdlon of 

■ the paffions, and guide us, by means of general 
eftabliflied rules, in the proportions, which we 
ought to obferve in prefering one objeA to 
another. This remark may, perhaps, fcrve to 
obviate difficulties, that may arife concerning 
£>me caures, which we here afcribe to particular 
paffions, and which may be efleemed too re- 
fined to cerate fo univerfally and certainly, as 
tfwy are found to do. 

SECT. 
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SECT. m. 

t. IN running over all the caufes, which 
produce the p^on of pride or that of humility | 
it would readily occur, that the fame circum- 
ftancct if transferred from ourfeif to another 
perfon, would render him the objefl of love or 
hatred, eftccm or contempt. The virtue, ge- 
nius, beauty, ^mily, riches, and authority of 
others beget farourable-fentiments in ih«r be- 
half; and their vice, folly, deformity, poverty, 
and meannefs excite the comrary fentiments. 
The double relation of impreHlons and ideas 
flill operates on thefe pailions of love and hatred ; 
as on the former of pride and humility. What- 
ever gives a feparate pleafure or pain, and a re- 
lated to another perfbn or conne^ed with him, 
makes him the objed of our ai^^iofl or difgoft. 

Hbncb too injury or contempt a one of t!w 
greateft fources of hatred j fervices or eftcem of 
triendfhip. 
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2. Sometimes z relation to otufelf excilcs 
affection towards any perfba But there is al- 
ways here imptied a lelation of rentimcnts, 
without which the other relation wootd have no 
influence '. 

A PERSON, who is related to os, or coiv 
ne£led with us, by biood, by riniilitude ofii:»- 
tune^ of adventures, profeJIioc, or country, 
foon becomes an agreeable companion to ui; 
becaule we enter eaCly and fimiliarly into his 
fentiments and conceptions : Nothing is ftrxnge 
or new to us : 0«r imagination, palEng fi-on 
fcif, which is ever intimately prcfent to ui, 
rune fmoothly along the relation or connexion, 
.and conceives with a full fympathy the pecfon, 
who is nearly related to felf. He renders him- 
fc!f immediately acceptable, and isatonce onan 
cafy footing with us : No dtftance, no tcfeiifc 
has place, where the perfon introduced is iiip* 
;poled fb clofely coane^d wnth ut. 

Relation has here the fame influence as 
cuftom or acquaintance, in exciting 'afiv£Hon ; 

■ The ifiefljoii of parcnti to childiiai tetna fmuidtd on u 
•riginil inftinft. The iffeClioo lowudi otlicr nbtiou il*- 
fcndi on ibt prioaipla beie exphised. 

and ' 
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and Trom like caufes. The cafe and ratisfaf^ion, 
vhich, in both cales, attend our intercourie oi 
commerce, is the Iburce of the fneoAtbap. 



3. The paffons of love and haired are al- 
ways followed by, or rather conjoined with, be- 
nevolence and anger. It is this conjundHon, 
which chiefly diflinguifhes ihefe aSediions from 
pride and humility. For pride and humility 
are pure emotions in the Ibul, unattended with 
any ie&re, aftd not immediately exciting us fo 
sdioRr But love and hatred are not cotnplelt 
within tbemlelves, nor refl m that cmotioit^ 

.which they produce; but carry the mind To 
fomething farther. Love is always fcJlowed by 
a deliie «^ happineTs to the perfbn beloved, and 
an averfion to his milery : As hatred ];»-oduces 
a dcfire of the mifery, and an averfion to the 

rbappinds of Ae perfon bated. ' Theft '6ppofite 
dcfires fecm to be otiginally and primarily con> 
joined witt the piffioni of love and hatied. It 
.■» i CDHAitution of nature, trf iriuch we cyi 
-pveao fiuthfs explication. ^ 
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4. Compassion frequently aiifes, where 
ther^ is no preceding eficcm or rcieodtHtp ; and 
compaffion is an une^tHnefs in ihe fufferings of 
another. It feems to fpring from the intimate 
, »nd flrong conception of his fufierings ; and our 
.imaginuion proceeds by degrees, from the 
lively idea, to die real feeling of anotbe^s 
mi/cry. 

Malice iuid envy alfb ariJe in the mind 
without any preceding hatred or injury ; tho' 
Iheir tendency is exa^y the iame with that of 
anger and ill-will. ~ The comparifon of outfelvcs 
with others feems the Iburce of envy and malice. 
The more unhappy another is, the more happy 
io we ourlclvet appear in our own conception.. 



5. Ths £miIartendency(^C9Bipaffibntotlat 
of benevolence, and of envy to anger, forms a 
-very clofe relation betwixt tbefe two fets of 
'paffions i tho* of a different kind bom that in- 
filled on above. It is not a rjefemblaiKe cf fill- 
ing or fentimenti but a refemblance of tendency 
•r direction. Its eficft, however, is the fame, 
. in producing an aflixiation of paffioiu. Com- 
paffioQ 
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■paffion u feldoDi or never felt without fome 
mixture of tcndernefs or frlendfliip ; and env^ 
is naturally accompanied with anger or ill-will. 
Xo defire the happincfs of another, from what- 
ever motive, is a good preparative to ageH'ma : 
And to ddight in another's miftry almoft un- 
svoidably begets averfion towards him. 

Even where intercfi is the fource of our con- 
cern, it is commonly attended with the fame 
conlequences. A partner is a natural objc^ of 
iiriendihipi a riv^ of enmity. 



6. PovERTT, meannefi, difappointment, pro- 
duce contempt and dillike : .fiut when thcfe mi(* 
fortunes are very great, or are reprefented to u> 
in very ftrong colours, they excite compaiEon, 
and tendemels, and friendfliip. How is this con- 
tradi^on to be accounted for ? The poverty 
and me^nncfs of another, in their common ap- 
pearance, gives us uneafincfs, by a fpecies of 
imperfcd fympathyi and this uneafincfs pro- 
duces averfion or diiltlte, from the refemblance 
of fentiment. But when we enter more in- 
timately into another's concerns, and wilh for 
bis hjtppinefs, ai well as feci his milery, friend- 
ship 
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Hup or goo^vnll ariict, froin the {imilar t 
dency of the indinuiont. ' 



7. Ik tefytd, there is a mixture of humility^ 
ilong with the c&eem 01 gfiedion : In ooo- 
tcmpt, a mixture of pride. 

• Thb amoTDMs palHon is ufoally cotBpoumJctt' 
of complacency in beatity, a bodily appetite, and 

-Aiendlhip or affM^ion. The clofe relation of 
thcfe fcntiments Is very obviouB, ai well as their 
origin from each other, by means of that rela- 
tion. Were there no other plucnomenon ta 

-reconcile a« to the prdcnt theory, tfait sOonc^ 
mcdunkc, were fufficieat 
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SECT. IV. 

1. THE prefent theory of the paffioiu de- 
pends cutiidy on the double relations of fenti-> 
mentsand ideas, and the mutual aOiftance, which 
thcfe relations tend to each other. It may notj 
dicrefaw, be improper to illuftratc tbeA; prin- 
ci[^cs by fome farAer inftancea. 



a. The virtues, tslcete, accoaplHhmeat*; 
aiiidf>oflcfion»af«tlMisjBiikeiit love and cflecA 
ihem :' Becatifethefc oh)c£b excite a. f]afmt 
^Illation, Diihich is related to love; and having 
alTo a ^alioa «f ceoneKion vith the. perfuit, 
tbu uiioo of ideas fiiiwuds the union of fend^ 
jBMtE^ McoduigasthefoiceDiagnaliniii^ 

£vT fiippofc, that the fcrlba, whom wc 
lore, if abb related to !■;, by klood, ootrntry , 
or ftiendfiiip; it is evident, that a fpecies at 

pride auft «l& 4>e excited hf hie aait>njiiQ» 
mentt and foStSoBa; ; tjivc bang ttu Otrnt 
double rdatJMi, which «re-h^rc all along tor 
fifle^ ML The perlbn is related to us, or there 
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is an cafy tranfition of thought from him to us ; 
and the fentiments, excited by his advantages 
and virtues, arc agreeable, and confcquendy 
related to pride. Accordingly we find, that 
people are naturally vain of (he good* qual{tie$ 
or high fortune of their frienda and countrytneiu 



■ 3^ BvT it is obrervable-, that, if we reverfi 
the ocder of the paffions* the fame e^ftdoei 
not follow. We paft eafily from love and af- 
fefiion to pride and vanity ; but not from the 
latter paffions to the former* tho' alt the Ala- 
tiom he the fame. We love not rtioft related 
to us on ' account of our own merit ; tho' their 
are naturally vain on account of oar merift 
What is the reafon (^ this dMRtrMcc? -llM 
<nuilition of the inuguutibn to bi^rftdreS}' ftom 
o1^e% related to xu, k ftlwayi very eafy ; boA 
on account of the relation, which &cilitates the 
Icanfition, and becattie we thcA pafi from re- 
moter obje& to thoTe which are contiguoui. 
But in paffing foom our&lvu to dbjeds, related 
^ us; tbt>' liie former principle forwards thi 
tranfition <rf' thought*- yet the latter oppofcs it) 
wd confequent)/ tbere u not the fame eafy 
tnuisf«£on 
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transfuTion of paiSons from piidc to love as from 
love to pride. 



4. The virtues, ferviccs, and fortune of one 
man iiWpire us readily with efteem and afie£tioa 
for another related tq bim. The Ton of our 
friend is naturally entitled to OHr friendfhip: 
The kindred -of a very great nau value them- 
felvcsi and are valued by others, on account of 
that relation. The (iirce of the double relatioa 
is here fully difplayed. 



5. The following are iaftances of another 
kind, where the operation of thefe principle) 
may ftili he difcovered. Envy ariles from a fu- 
periority in others ; but it is obfervable> that it 
is not the great difproportion betwixt us, which 
excites that paffion, but on the contrary, our - 
proximity, A -great difproportion cuts off th« 
relation of the ideas, aiid either keeps us from 
comparing ourfelvet with what is remote from 
u, or.diminilhes the e&£U of the comparifon. 

A FOET is not apt to envy a pbilofopher or 
a poet of a different lund, of a dUTereat nation. 
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or cf a dij&rent agp. All theft diffcfences, if 
they do not prevent, at leall weaken the cem- 
patifon, and conreijuently the paUion. 

This too is the realbn, why-all objcSs appear 
great or little, merely by a Comparifon wiih 
thofe of the fame fpecies. A mountain neither 
magniiies nor diminiihcs a borfe in ovreycs: 
Bat when a. Fltmljh and a IVikh horfe arc feen 
together, the one appears greater and the otbci 
Jcis, than when viewed apart. 

From the fame principle we may account for 
that remark of hitiorian;, that any party, in a 
civil war, or even £i3ious divifitHi^ always 
choofc to call in a foreign enemy at any haeanl 
rather dian fubmit to their felloW'citisens. 
Cuicciardin applies this remark to ^e wars in 
Ittily ; where the relations betwixt the diSerent 
. Hates are, properly fpeaking, noihing but of 
name, language, and com+gui(y. Yet even 
thefc relations, when joined with fuperiority, 
by malting the comparifon more natural, make 
it likewife more grievous, and caufe men to 
fearch for fome other fuperlorityi which may 
be attended with no relation, and by that 
means, may have a lets fenlible influence en the 
imagination. 
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imaginati<Mi. When we cannot break the aflb- 
■ciation, wc feti a ftronger dcTire to remove the 
fupcriority. This feems to be the reafon, why 
travellers, tho* commonly lavifli of their praifes 
to the Cbtnefe and Perfians, take care to depre- 
ciate thofe neighbouring nations, which mvf 
ftand upon a footing of rivallhip with their na* 
tivr country. 



6. The fine arts aflbrd us parallel inftances. 
Should an audior compofe a treatife, of which 
one part was ferious and profcund, another light 
and humourous; every one would condemn fo 
Arange a mixture, and would blame him for 
the aegled of all rules of ait and cricidfm. Yet 
we accufe not Prior for joining his ^Itna and 
Saiimrn in the fame volume ; tho' that amiable 
poet has fucceeded perfedly in the gaiety of the 
one, as well as in the melancholy of the other. 
Even fuppofe the reader Ihoutd perufe thefe two 
compofitions without any interval, he would 
feel little or no difficulty in the change of the 
pa&otit. Why i but becaufe he confiders 
thefe performance* as entirely dlfiorent; and 
by diat break in the ideas, breaks the progrefs 
of 
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of the afFet^iotu, and hindcn the one ftom in- 
fluencing or contradi<^ng the ether. 

An becoic and burlefque ^Jefign, united in one 
pi^ure, would be monftrous; tbo' we pbce 
two pifhires of (o oppofite a charader in the 
^oie chamber, and even dole together, wiih- 
«ut any fcruple. 



•J. It needs be no matter of wonder, that the 
c»fy tranfiiion of the imagination fhould have 
fuch an influence on all the paffions. ■ It is this 
very circumftancc, which forms all the rela- 
tions and connexions amoi^ft obje&. We 
know no real connexion betwixt one thing 
and anotiier. We Jcnow only, that the idea of 
one thing is aUbcialed with tiiat of another, and 
that the imagination makes an eaTy traniitiwi 
betwixt them. And as the e^y tfan&tion of 
ideas, and that of feniimcnts mutually affifteach 
other; we might beforehand expc^, that this 
principle muft have a mighty influence on all 
our internal movements and affcdljons. And 
etpericnce fu£ckntly confirms the theory. 

For 
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For, not to repeat all the foregoing inllances : 
Suppofe, that I were travelling with a companion 
thro' a country, to which we are both utter flran- 
gers ; it is evident, that, if the profpefts be beau- , 
tibi, the roads agreeable, and the fields finely 
cultivated ; this may ferve to put me in good 
humour, both with myfelf and fellow-traveller. 
But as the country has no connexion with my- 
felf or friend, it can never be the immediate 
caufe either of felf-vatuc or- of regard to him ; 
And therefore, if I found not the pafEon on 
' fome other obje^, which bears to one of us a 
dofer relation, my emotions are rather to be 
confidered as the overflowings of an elevated or 
humane difpofition, than as an efbblilhed paf- 
fion. But fuppofing the agreeable profpefl be- 
fore us to be farveyed either from his country- 
feat or from mine ; this new connexion of ideas 
gives a new direction to the fentiment of plea- 
fure, proceeding from the profpecl, and raifes 
the emotion of regard or vanity, according to 
the nature' of the coniiexion. There is not 
here, methinks, mucb room for doubt or dif- 
ficulty. 
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L IT feems evident, that reafon, ina ftrift 
fctife, as meaniiig Ihc jiiSgmcnt of truth and 
bllhood, can never, of Wdf, be any motive » 
the will, and can have no injuence but lb &I as 
it touches fome paffion or aSbaidn. AkJInB 
riUm of ideas are the objeft of cutioBljr, rot 
of volition. And wMm .//««, "here they 
are neither good nor evil, where they neither 
«xcite defire not averfion, are totally ii«lifc- 
ent; and whether known or unknown, whe- 
flier mifiaken or rightly apprehended, cannot 
be redded as any motive to aaion. 

a. What is commonly, in a popular fenfc, 
called reafon, and is fo much recommended in 
moral difcourfei, is nothing but a general and a 
catei paffion, which takes a compiehenfive and 
diftant view of its objeH, and afluates the will, 
without exciting any fenfible emotion. A man, 
we fay, is 'diligent in his profcffion from rea- 
fon i that b, from a calm defire of riches and a 
fortune. 'A man adheres to juftice from reafon j 
that 
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^t it, from i calm regard to a charaSer with 
bimfclf and othen. 



3. Ths fartie objoas, which recomtnend 
thcmfelves to realbn in this fcnTe of tbe word, 
■Mfc alTo the objc^ of what we caU paffion* 
when (bey are brought near to us, and acquire 
fame other advantages, either of external (itua- 
tion, or un^ruity to our interiud temper; and 
by that meaiu, excite a turbulent and fcnfible 
emotion. Evil, at a great dillance, is avoided, 
ve (ay, from reafon : Evil, near at handj pro- 
duces averfioD, honor, fear, and ia the ob}t£t 
o( paiffion. 



4. The common error of menpbylidans has 
lun in afcribing the direction of the will entirely 
to one of thefc principles, and fuppoltng the 
other to have no in£uence. Men often 3£k 
luiowingly againfl their intereft : It is not there- 
fore tbe view of the greateft poffible good which 
always influences the^. Men often counterad 
a vicJcnt paffion, in profecution of their diflant 
• interefb and defigns : It is not therefore the pre- 
fent uneafincft alone, which detennincs them. 
2 a In 
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17Z DISSERTATION 11. 
' In general, we may obferve, that both thefe 
principles operate on the will ; and where they 
stc contrary, that either of them prevails, ac- 
cording to the general chara£ler or preftnt dlfpo- 
fition of the pcrfon. What we call JSringtb nf 
mrid Implies the prevalence o£ the calm paffions 
above the violent ; tho' wc may eaTily obferve, 
that there is no perfon fo conftantly polleft of 
this virtue, as never, on any occafion, to yield 
to the {ullicitation of violent afFe£lions aiid de- 
fires. From thefe variations of temper proceeds 
the great difficulty of deciding concerning the fu- 
ture actions and lefolutions of men, where there 
is any contrariety of motives and paffions. . 
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SECT. VI. 

I, WE fiiall here enumerate feme of tliofe 
circumflances, whii:h render a paflion calm or 
violenc^ which heighten or diminifli any emo- 
tion. 

It is a property in human nature, that any 
emotion, which attends a paffion, is eafily con- 
verted into it; tho' in their natures they be 
originally different from, and even contrary to 
each other. It is true, in order to caufe a per- 
fect union amongit palBons, and make- one 
produce the other, there is always required a 
double relation, accordirig to the theory above 
delivered. But when two pailions are already 
produced by their feparate caufcs, and are both 
prefent in the mind, they readily mingle and 
unite; tho' they have biit one relation, and 
fometimes without any. The predominant paf- 
lion fwallows up the inferior, and converts it 
into itielf. The Ipirits, when once excited, 
cafily receive a change in their direi^ion ; and 
it is natural to imagine, that this change will 
come from the prevailing afFeflion. The con- 
I 3 nexion 
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ncxion ii in many cafes clofcr betwixt any two 
paffions, than betwixt any paiBoa and indif- 
ference. 

When a perfon is once heartily in love, the 
little faults and caprices of his miftrefs, the 
jealoufics and quarrels, to which that commerce 
is fo fubjed i however unplcafant they be, and 
rather connef^ed with anger and hatred j arc 
yet found, in many inflances, to give additional 
force to the prevailing paJEon. It is a common 
artifice of politicians, when they would afied 
any perfon very much by a matter of h&, of 
which they intend to inform him, 6ift to excite 
his curiolity; delay as long as poffible the <atif- 
fying itj and by that means raife his anxiety 
and impatience to the utmoft, before they pvt 
him a full infight into the bulinels. They knowi 
that his curiofity will precipitate' him into the 
paffion, which they purpofe to raife, and v^ 
alEft the object in its influence on the mind. 
A foldicr, advancing to battle, is naturally in- 
fpired with courage and confidence, when be 
thinks on his friends atid fellow-Ibldiers ; and is 
ftruck with fear and terror, when he rcfle£ts oa 
■ the enemy. Whatever new emotion, therefore, 
proceeds froiii the former naturally encreafes 
Of 
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the courage ; as the tame emotion proceeding 
from the Utter, augmcnu the fear. Hence in 
martial difcipline, the uniformity and luftre of 
habit, the regularity of figures and motions, 
with all the pomp and majefly of war, encow 
rage ouifelves and our allies ; while the fame 
ebjefb in the enemy firike terror into u*, tho* 
agreeable and beautiful in themfelves. 

Hon is, in Jtfelf, an agreeable paiEon, mi 
allied to friendfliip and benevolence; yet is it 
able fometimes to blow bp anger, when that ii 
the predominant palSon. Sfts ad£ta fufdtai 
irat. Virg. 



2; SiHCS paffions, however independent, 
are naturally traosfufed into each other, if they 
are both prcfent at the fame time^ it follows, 
that iriien good or evil is placed in fuch a fitu^' ~ 
tion as to caufe any particular emotion, bdide* 
itsdire£tpaffionofdejircoraverfion, that latter 
paffion muft scqiure new force and vio 



%. This often happens, when any objeA 
excitea contrary palHons. For it is obfovable, 
I 4 Uut > 
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tb&t an oppc^tioo of paJGons commonly caufes 
a new emotion in the fpirits and produces more 
diforder than the concurrence of any two affec- 
tions of equal force. . This new emotion is 
eafily converted into the predominant pafBon, 
and in many inllanccs, is obferved to encreafe 
its violence, beyond the pitch, at which it would 
have arrived, had it met with no oppofition. 
Hence we naturally defire what is forbid, and 
often take a pleafure in performing anions, 
merely becaufe they are unlawful. The notion 
c^ duty, when oppofite to the paffions, is not 
ftlways able to overcome them ; and when it 
fails of that influence, is apt rather to encrcafc 
and irritate them, by producing an oppofition 
in our motives and principles. 



4. The fame effefl follovra, whether the 
oppdition arifet front' internal motives or ex- 
ternal obRacles. The paffion commonly ac- 
quires' new force in isoth cafes. The efforts, 
which thennnd makes to furmqunt theobftaclcj 
excite the fpirits, and enliven the pa^on. 
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5. Uncertaihty has the fame eficda* 
oppofition. The agitation of the thought, the 
quick turns which it makes from one view to 
another, the variety of paffions, which fucceed 
each other> according, to the ditFerent views i 
All thefe produce an agitation In the mind ; and 
this agitation transfufes icTelf into the predomi- 
nant paffion. 

Sjecubity, on the contrary, diminiflws the 
paJSons.' The -mind, .when left to itfelf, im- 
mediately langtuihes; and in order to preserve its 
ardour, mufl be every moment Aipporttid by .a 
new flow of paffion. For the fame reafen, 
delp^, ,tho' contrary to fecun^, has a like 
influence. 



6. Nothing' ntbre pOwerbiU)* excites any 
aSedion than to conceal fonie pan of its objed, 
bjrthrowing it into a kind of (hade, which, at 
the fame time, that it {hows enough to prepof; 
fcfs us in favour of the objeifl, leaves Aill.fome 
worlc for the imagination. Befidcs, that ob- 
fcurity is always attended with a kind of uncer> 
taintyj the etFort, which die £uicy makes tg 
I 5 compleat 
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compleat the ides, rouzea the fpirits, and 0.nt 
an KiditKnal force to the pafficm. 



7. As ,deli>ur and lecnrirf« dw' cotitraiy, 
produce the fame eflefb } fo abfence is obTcrved 
■o have contrary efie^, and in different cir- 
cHinftances, cither encreafc3 or diminifliei our 
afieftion. RMbtfrnuatdt has vety well mnarked, 
that abfence deflroys weak pafficuis, but en- 
creafeillnmg;! a> tfae mnd eztiDg;uifliet a candle, 
but blows up a fire. Long abfence natunUy 
weadCMs oar idea, and iHiiuniflia tfie paffion : 
Bitt wfa«re the paCon i« lb llrot^ and lively ji 
10 fiippoit ii^,' the uneafineff, arifing &om 
abfence, encreafes the'paffion, and ^ves if new . 
force and influence. 



8. Whih tbA fool api^tc* itfelf to the pu- 
forniaiKe of any a£iion, or the conc^tion of 
any obJa£t, to which it is not accufttuned, 
there is a certain unpUablenela in the facultiei, 
and a difficulty tX the ^itits moving in theii' 
new diredion. As this difficulty excites the 
ffifits, it is the iburce of wonder, Atfprit^ and 
ttf all the enwtiont, which arifc from novdty 1 
and 
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and id ia itlelf vei7 ^inMblc^ like evtry thipg, 
irtiich inliveat the miii^ to.a modvralt dcgrcb 
But tho' furprife be agreeable in itfelf, ytt nit 
puts tfas fpirits in imitation, it not only aug* 
ments our agreeable afFe£tioni, but alio out 
painful, according to the foragoing principle. 
jHeace'cvory thir^, t}iA is ncvi is oi»ft afiicft- 
io^, »ai ^ves us ctfher more plekfuie or pain^ 
Ifaan wbat, ttoQiy rpe^ung* Oowld naturally fid- 
low from it. When it ofttn returns upon u% 
the novelty wears ofF; the paffions fubfide ; the 
kurry of.idte fpiilb is over; aadwc (iirveythe 
olged with greater tiao^uiJlily. 



. q. Xhx ima^nation and a&sQktta hurt a 
do^ unioa tt^her. The matcit^ of .tfac 
fbtnirer* gtwa fiirce to the latter. Heme the 
prolpeA of any pleafurCj with . wfatch ve ait 
acquainted, affb& us more than any ether plea- 
fiire, irtHch we nay own fiiperior, butef wbofe 
nature we .are iv£«!& ignorant Of lite one w« 
Can 6«m a pvttctda^ and ^teimiMte ideai 
TV Qi^t we c«nc«ive uidcr,^ genanl not 
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|to DISSERTATION II. 
. Any. fati^Aion, vbKb we lately enjoyed, 
and of which the oKinory is freffa and recent, 
operates on the will with more violence, than 
mother aS which the tnce> are decayed and ai- 
moft cUiterated. 

A FLIASURI, wluch is faitaUe to the way 
of life^ in which we are ei^aged, excites more 
our defires and appetites than another, which ia 
fbieign to it. 

NoTHine is more capaUe of infufing anj 
paflion into the ntiod, than Eloquence, by which 
ohje£ls are reprefenled in the ftrongeft and moft 
lively colours. The bare opinion of another* 
efpecially when ihfbrced' with paffion, vrill 
saufe an idea to have an infliKnce upon us, 
tho' that idea: might otheiwife have been en- 
tirely negledxd. . 

It is remarkable, -that lirely paiStmi com- 
- pionly attend a Jively imagination. In this 
lefpcA,- al weU ai others, the fotce'of the paf- 
fion 'd^erids w-muoh-on the temper of the 
perfon, as on the nature or fitxatim of tite 
obt«& 

; ]- ^ * What 
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What is diftant, either in place or time, 
has not equal influence with what is near and 
contiguous. 



I pRBTEND not here to have cxhaufted this 
fubjed. It is fuiEcknt for my purpofe, if I have 
made it appear, that, in the production and con- 
duct of the pafllons, there is a certain regular 
mechanifin, which is fufceptible of as accurate 
a difquifition, as die laws of motion, optics^ 
hydroftatics, or any part of natural phllofophy. 
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DISSERTATION III. 



Of Tragedy. 

IT feems an unaccountable pleafure, which 
the fpeflatore of a well -wrote tragedy. re- 
ceive from forrow, terror, anxiety, and other 
paffions, which are in themfelves difagreeable 
and uneafy. The more ihey are touched and 
affeiSled, the more are they delighted with the 
fpe^aclc, and as foon as the uneafy paffions 
ccafe to operate, the piece is at an end. One 
fcene of full joy and contentment and fecurity 
is the utmoft, that any compofition of this kind 
cjn bear ; and it is fure always to be the conclud- 
ing one. If ill the texture of the piece, there be 
interwoven aiiy fcenes of fatisfaiiiion, they af- 
ford only faint gleams of pleafure, which arc' 
thrown in hy way of variety, and in order to 
plunge the atiJors into dtepcr diflrefs, by means 
of that contrail and difappoinCment. The 
whole art of the poet is employed, in rouziiig 
and fupporting the compalGon and indignation, 
the anxiety and refentment of his audience. 
They 
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They are pleafed in proportioa ni they are af' 
fli^^ ; and never are fo happy a$ rfhen they 
employ tears, fobs, and cries to give vcRt to 
their Ibrrow, and relieve their heart, (woia wkh 
the tenderefl fymjiathy and compaiEon. 

The few critics, who have had Tome tinc- 
ture of philofophy, have remarked thit fingulu 
phjenomenon, and have endearoured to account 
for it. 

L'abbe Duhi, in his refleiBions on poetry 
and painting, aflerts, that nothing is in general 
lb difagreeable to the mind as the languid, lift- 
Icf» ftate of indolence, iilto which it falls upon 
the removal (^ every paffion and occupation. 
To get rid of thi» painful Htuation, it feeks 
every amufement and ptirfuit; buiinefs, gam- 
ing, fliows, executions^ whatever will rouz« 
Ae paffions, and take its attention from itfidf. 
No matter^ what die paffion is: Let~it be dif- 
agreeable, afflit^ing, melancholy, difordered; 
it is fiiQ better, than that infipid languor, which 
arifes from perfc^ tranquillity and repG&. 
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It is impoilible not to admit this account, a^ 
being, at Icatl, in part (kthfa&oiy. • You may 
objerve, when there are feveral tabid of gam- 
ing, that all the company run to thofe, where 
the dcepcft play is, even tho' they find not there 
the fineft players. T^e vr£w, or at leafV, ima- 
gination of high paffions, ari(ing from great lofi 
or gain, affe^ the fpeflators by fympathy^ 
gives them Ibme touches of the fame paeons, 
and fervesthem for a momentary entertainment. 
It makes the time pafs tSe cafier with them, and 
is fome relief to that oppreffion, under which- 
men commonly labour, when left entirely ta 
their own thonghts and meditations.^ 

We find, thatcommon lyars always imgnily, 
in Aeir narrations, all Idnds of danger, pain, 
diArels, fickners, deaths, murders, and cruel- 
ties ; as well as joy, beauty, mirth, and mag> 
nificence. It is an abfurd fecrct, which they 
have for pleafing their company, fixing their at- 
tention, and attaching them to fuch nurvellous 
relations, by the paffions and emotions, which 
they excite. 

There is, however,a difficulty of applying to^ 
the pr^nl fubje^ in Its full extent, this fo- 

lutiODy 
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lution, however ingenious and fatisfaflory it 
may appear. It is certain, that the fame objeA 
of djftrcfs which pleafes in a tragedy, were it 
really fet before us, would give the moft un- 
feigned uneafinefs, tho' it be then the moft ef- 
fet^ual cure of languor and indolence. Men- 
fieur FinWidli fecms to have been fenfible of 
this difficulty ; and accordingly attempts another 
foluiion of the phenomenon ; at leall, makes 
fome addition to tlie theory abovementioncd ■• 

. " Pi.EASUR£and pain," fays he, " which are 
" two fentiments' fo different in themfclves, 
' ' tiiffer not fo much in their caufc. From the 
•♦ inftance of tickling, it appears, that the 
" movement of pkafure pulhed a little too far, 
" becomes pain i and that the movement of pain, 
" a little moderated, becomes pleafurc. Hence 
*' it proceeds, that there is fucha thing aaafor- 
" row, foft and agreeable : It is a pain weakened 
" and diminiihed. Thcheart likes naturally to 
*' be moved and afFe<!^ed. Melancholy objects 
*' fuit it, and even difaftrous and forrowful, 
" provided they are foftcned by fome circum- 
*' fiance. It is certain, that on the theatre the 
*' repiefentation has almoft the effeit of reality; 
* Rtdtxioat fur It poeCijnc. ^ jG-. 

" but 
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** but yet is has not altogether that tScQ. 
*' However we may be hurried away by the 
" fpedacle ; whatever dominion the fcnfcs u\d 
" imagination may ufyrp over the reafon, there 
" ftill lurks at the bottom a certain idea of 
" fatlhood in the whole of what we fee. This 
" idea, tho' weait and difguifed, fuffices to di- 
" minifli the pain whith we fuffer from the 
" misfortunes of thofe whom we love, snd to 
" reduce that affliilion to fuch a pilch as con- 
-*' verts it into a pleafurc. We weep for the 
" misfortune of a hero, to whom we arc at- 
*'. tached : In the fame inftant we comfort our- 
" felvcs, hy reBe^ing, that it is ijptiiing but a 
** ii£tion : And it is precifely, that mixture pf 
« fentimentfl, which compofes an agreeable 
« forrow, and tears that delight us. But as 
*' that affli<aion, which is caufed by exterior 
" and fenfiblc objeifts, is ftronger than the con- 
*• folation, which arifes from an internal re- 
" fleAion, Ihey are the cffe<as and fymptjams 
»« of forrow, which ought to prevail in the. 
<» compofition." 

This fol'ution feems juft and convintingj 

but perhaps it wants ftill fomc new addition, in 

order to make it anfwerfuUy the phenomenon. 

a which 
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'Vrhidi we here examine. AH the paiSods, ex- 
'cited hy eloquence, are ^ecaUe in the highcft 
degree, as well as thofe which are moved by 
paintingand the theatre. The epilogues of C'f 
^ero are* on this account chiefly, the delight or 
-every reader of tade ; and it is difficult to read 
fome of them without the decpeft Tympathy and 
forrow. His meiit ts an orator^ no doubt, de- 
pends much on his fuccefs in this particular. 
When he had raifed tears in his judges and all 
his audience, tfaey were then the moft highly ; 
delighted, and cxprdTed the greateft (atitfa£tron 
with the pleader. The pathetic dcrcripiidn of 
the butchery made by Vtrrtt oi the SidHan cap- 
tains is a matler-piece of this kind : Sut I be- 
lieve none will affirm, that the being prdcnt at 
a melancholy fcene of that nature would afibrd 
any entertainment. Neidier is the forrow here 
foficned by fi^Uon : For die audience were con- 
vinced of the reality of every ciicumftaitce. 
AVhat is it then) which in this cafe raifcs a pl^- 
litre from the bofom of utwafinds, lb to ipeak } 
and a pleafure, whidi ftill retains all the features 
and outward fymptoms of diftreb and forrow t 

I answer: This extraordinary eSt£k pn}- 

ccedi from that very eloquence^ with which the 

melancholy 
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aulancholy fcene reprefeiiwd. The geniui 
lequired to paint objc& in a lively manner, the 
art employed in coUc^ng all the pathetic ctr- 
cumftances, the judgment difplayed jn dirpoling 
them ; the excrcife, I fay, of thefc noble ta- 
lents, along with the force of expreffion, and 
beauty of oraiopal numbers, difFufe the highell 
fatisfaftion on the audience, and excite the mofl; 
delightful movements. By this means, the un- 
eafinefs of the melancholy paffions is not only 
overpowered and effaced by fomethiiig ftrongcr 
of an oppofite Icind ; but the whole movement 
of thole paffions is converted into pleafure, and 
fweUs "the delight, which the eloquence raifej 
i9 tH. The fame force of oratory, employed on 
an uninterefting fiibjeS, would not pleafe half 
fo oiud, Of rather would appear alt<^ether ri- 
dknlous I and the mind, being left in abCcivXv 
aimada and indificrence, would relifh none of 
thofe beauties of imagination or expref&on, 
which, if jobcd to pal£on, give it fuch exqui- 
iite entertainment. The impulfe or vehemence, 
arifing from forrow, compaiHon, indignation, 
receives a new diie&ioo from the fentiments of 
beauty. The latter, being the predominant 
emotions, feizc the whole mind, and convert 
Ihe former into tbemfelves, or at leaft, tindure 
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them fo ftrongly as totally to alter their Datiire: 
' And the foul, being, at the fame time, rouzed 
by palHon, and charmed by eloquence, feeb on 
the whole; a ftrong movement, which is alto- 
gether deli^itful. 

The lame princifJe takes place in tragedy ; 
along with this addition, that tragedy is an 
imitation, and imitatiun is always of itfdf 
agreeable. This circumftance fervcsflill farther 
to fmoDth the motions of paffion, and convert tbe 

' whole feeling into one uniform and ilroog en- 
joyment. Objefts of the greateft terror and 
diftrefs pleafe in painting, and pleafe more than 
the moft beautiful objeiSs, that appear calm and 
indiili^rcDt *. The affedion, rouzing tbe mind, 
excites a large flock of fpirit and v^beiQence ; 

■ which is all transformed into pleaft^re by tbe 
force of the prevailing movement, it is thus 

■ PiLolers mate no fcruple of reprefentingdiftreri and (bitow 
a* wtll u iny acher paflioa : Bnt they (eon not to dwdl b 
nnch on ibefe meUocbolj ■ffcflioni aa tbe p««), who, the' 
they copy every emotion of the humin treift, yet pafi veiy 
quickly over the agteeible fMitimenti, A painter reprefents 
oidy on; inftant ; and if that be paflianate enongh, i( ii [an to 
aSoEt lad idJ^t the fpedator : But nolhiag can fureilb to the 
poetavaiitty of icnui and tncideott and fentimenit, rxccpt 
diOrcf), terror, or anxiety. Compteat joy and fatisfaflion \t 
■ttendcd with fecurit^, ud Icato do £tftliei loom for idioo. 
the 
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the fiiElion of tragedy foftens the paffion, bjt in 
infufionofa new feeling, not merely by weaken- 
ing or diminjfliing the forrow. You may by 
degrees weaken a real forrow, till it' totally dif- 
appcars i yet in none of its gradations will it ever 
give plcafure ; except, perhaps, by accident, to 
a man funk under lethargic indolence, whom it 
rouzes from that languid [late. 

To confirm this theory, it will be fuiE- 
cient to produce other inftances, where tlie 
fuboidinate movement is converted into the pre- 
dominant, and gives force to it, tho' of a dif- 
ferent, and even fometimes tho' of a contrary 
nature. 

Novelty naturally excites the mind and 
attra^b our attention; and the movements, 
which it caufes, are always converted into any 
palllon, belonging to the obje^ and join 
their force to it. Whether an event exciic$ 
joy or forrow, pride or ihame, anger or good- 
will) it is fure to produce a ftronger af&^ion, 
when new and unufual. And tho' novelty, of 
itfelf, be agreeable, it enforces the painful, as 
well as agreeable paeons. 

K Had 
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Had you any intention to move a perfon 
extremely by the narration of any event, th« 
bcft method of encreaCng its efFcfl would be 
artfully to delay informing him of, it, and firft 
excite his curiofity and inipatience before you 
let him into the fecrct. This is the artifice, 
praQiced by tag^ in the famous fcenc of 
Shaiifpiara and every fpeflator is fenfible. 
that Othello's jealoufy acquires additional force 
from his preceding impatience, and that the 
fubordinate paffion is here readily transformed 
into the predominant. 

Difficulties encreafe paffions of every 
kind { and by routing out attention, and excit- 
ing our aflive powers, tbey produce an emo- ' 
which noutiflies the prevailing aiFeaion. 



tion 



Parents commonly love that child moft, 
whofe fickly infirm frame of body has occa- 
fioned them the greateft pains, trouble, and an- 
xiety in rearing him. The agreeable fcntiment 
of affeflion here acjjuires force from -ftntimenU 
of uneafinefs. 



OP TRAGEDY. igj 

Nothing endears fo much a friend M 
forroW for his ^ath. The t>lealur$ of his com- 
paoy has not fo powerful an influence. 

Jealousy is a painful paffion, yet without 
fome Aare of it, the agreeable afFe^on of love 
has diiEcuIty to fub(i(t in its full force and vio- 
lence. Abfence is alfo a great fource of complaint 
amongft lovers, and gives them the greateAun- ' 
calinefs : Yet nothing is more favorable to their 
mutual paffion than fhort intervals of that kind. 
And if long intervals be pernicious, it is only be- 
caufe, thro' time, men arc accuftomed to them, 
and they ceafe to give uncafinds. Jealoufy and 
abfence in lov^ compofe the dtkepiccentt of the 
JlalianSt which they fuppofc fo e£ential to aU 
pleafure. 

There is a fine obfervation of the elder 
Pliny, which illufbates the principle here in- 
fifted on. // ii very rtmeriabU, fays he, that 
the lafl weris sf cehbrated artifti, which they Itft 
impirfeif, an always the moji prized, fmb ai 
the Iris of Ariflides, tbt Tyndarides of Nico- 
machus, the Medea »f Timomachus, and tbt 
Venus sf Apelles. Thift are valued even ahovi 
, their finijhed pndu£!itas : Tie ireiea liruanuntt 
K 2 #/ 



1^6 DISSERTATION III. 
»f tht fiict and the half farwtd idta tf the puinftr 
are carefully Jiudied j and eur very grief far that 
curious hand, which had beeajioped iy deaths it 
en addiiienal encreefe te eur pUafure ■. 

These inftancea (and many more might be 
colleflcd) are fufficicnt to afTord usibme infi^t 
into the analt^ of nature, and to Oio^v us, that 
the plearure, which poets, uiators, and muC- 
cians give us, by exciting grict, forrow, indig- 
nation, compalSon, is not lb extraordinary 
nor paradoxical, as it may at iirft fight appear. 
The force of imagination, the energy of exprcf- 
fion, the power of numbers, ^ charms of 
imitation i all thele are naturally, ofthemfelves^ 
delightful to the mind \ and when -the obje£t 
- prefented lays alfo hold of Tome affedi<m, the 
picafure ftill rifcs upon us, by the converfion of 
this fubordinate movement, into that which Is 
predominant. The paffion, tho', perhaps, na- 
tarally, and when excited by the funplc appear- 

■ JSW mrt faquam rarun ci mtmaria JigMsm, ctumfiifrmt 
apirt arliJUiai, imftrfeaaijac latu/ai, /cur, Jrin jfrtjh'dh, 
TyiiJiiridai Hicemathi, Medtam Timanetbi, & fiMur dininaa 
fmrnn . jfytUis, it majtri admiratism ifft fiiam faftSa; 
^ipfe in rVi Iinumi«a riliju, if^ap.t ofitmiimi artifinm 
jfuBatiiaT, arjur in iBteclitia tmmtadaiienit diltr ^ mtnia, cum 
idagtrtt, 'ticiinSii, Iib.'uxr,c ii, ' ' " 

- ance 
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ance of a real obje<fi, it may be painrul } yet is 
(o fmotxbed, and foftened, and mollified, when 
raifed by the finer aus, that it a£>rds the higheft 
entertainment. 

To confirm^ this reafoning, we may obrerve* 
that if the movements of the imagination be not 
predominant above thofe of the paffion, a con^ 
trary efFeft follows^ and the former, being now 
fubordinate, is converted Into the latter, jind 
fiill farther encreafes the pain and affliction of 
the AiSeier. 

. Who could ever think of it as a good expe- 
■dient for comforting an affiified parent, to ex- 
aggerate, with all the force of oratory, the ir- 
reparable lofs, which he has met with by the 
death of a favorite child ? The more povrer of 
imagination and expreffion you here employ, 
^e more you encreafc his defpatr and afflidion. 

Thb ttiame, confiifion, and terror of Ftr~ 
rttt no doubt, rofe in proportion to the noble 
eloquence and vehemence of Ctcere : So alTo 
did his pain aiid uneafineb. Thefe former paf- 
Cons were too ftroi^ for the pleafure arifing 
from the beauties of elocution > and operated, 
K J tho' 
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T9t DISSERTATION III. 
fho* from the fame priiici[Je, y« in a contmy 
manner, to (he fyoipathy^ cofnpaffioti, and 
indignation of the audience. 

Lord Clartndeti^ when he approaches the 
cataftrophe of the royal party, fuppofes, that his 
narration mufl then become iniinitely diTagree- 
ahle i and he hurries over the King's death, 
without gif ing us one circnmftance of it. He 
tonfiders it as too horrid, a fcene to be con- 
templated with any. (athfaflion, or even with- 
out the utmoft pain and averfion. He himfelf, 
as well as the readers of that age, were too deeply 
interefted in the ercntsy and fdit a pain from 
fubje^ls, which an hiftoHaM and « reader of tm- 
ofher f^ wouM regard at tke riMft pathetic 
and nioft InterelKng, md by fonfequtnce, the 
fflOft agreeable. 

Aw aftton, rcprefcnted lit Wigedy, imy !« 
too bloody and atrocious. It may excite fuch 
mdvemeRts of horror *s Will AM h&an Into 
ifcadrfe i and the grcateft eMtgy of expfeftoji 
Ml(rt»ed on Aftripttotis of that nature fervtt 
only tOf augment our ufreafinefs. Sticli Is that 
aflion reprefentfd in the emhitinu Stepmothtt, 
Vhtre jt-ftaesM* oM man, ratfed to the bei^t 
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of fury and defpair, ruflies againft a pillar* and 
firiking his head upon it, befmears it all over 
with mingled brains and gore. The EngUJb 
theatre abounds too much with fuch images. 

Even (he common fentiments of compaflion 
require to be foftened by fome agreeable af- 
feflion, in order to give a thorough fatisfa£tion 
to the audience. The mere fuffering of plain- 
tive virtue, under the triumphant tyranny ajid 
opprelEon of vice, forms a difagrceable fpec- 
tacle, and is carefully avoidgi by all mailers of 
the theatre. In order to difmifs the audience 
with entire fatisfaSion and contentment, the 
virtue mufi either convert itfelf into a noble 
Courageous defpair, or the vice receive its pro- 
per punifiiment. 

Most painters appear In this light to have 
been very unhappy in their fubjefls. As they 
wrought for churches and convents, they have 
chiefly reprefented fuch horrible fubje£ls as cru- 
cifixions and martyrdoms, where nothing ap- 
pears but tortures, wounds, executions, and paf- 
iive fuffcriitg, without any a&ion or afiet^on. 
When they turned their pencil from this ghaltly 
mythology, thay had recouife commonly to 
K 4 OwV, 
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>oo D I S S E R T A T I O N HI. 
OviJ, whofe fi£tions, tbo' palTionate and agree- 
able, arc fcarce natural oi probable enough for 
painting. 

The Tame inverfionof that principle, which 
kherc infilled on, difplays itrdf in common life, 
as in the efie^ of oratwy ami poetij. Raife fo' 
the fubordinate paflion that it becomes the 
predomimnt, it fwalfowi up that affeflion, 
which it before nouriflied and cncreafed. Too 
iniKh jealoufy extinguifhes love: Too much 
difficulty renders us indlfTerent : Too much 
ficknefs and infininty difgullt a fcliUh and ttn- 
kind parent. 

Wh at lb difagreeablcas the difmal^ ^otxaf, 
difaftrpus ftotieiy with which melancholy people 
entertain their companiomf The unealy [»lSon, 
being there raifcd alone, unaccompanied with 
any fpirit, genius, or eloquence, conveys a pure 
uneafmcfs, and is attended with nothing that can 
foften it into pleafure or fatis&^lion. 



DISSERTATION IV. 

OF THE 

STANDARD OF TASTE. 
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DISSERTATION IV. 



Of the Standard of Tajle. 

THE great variety of Taftes, as well aicf 
opUiiont, which pKvail in the world, iitoo 
obvious not to have fallen under cvciy one's ob- 
fervation. Men of the moft OHiiined knowledge 
are able to remark a dil&icnce in the narrow cir- 
cle of their acquaintance, even where the perlbns 
have been cd ucated under the fame govemmentj 
and have eaily imbibed the fameftr^udices. But' 
tboTe who can enlarge their view to contemplate 
diftant natiosa and remote ^es, are ftill more 
furprifed at the great inconTiflence and con- 
tradidlion. We are apt to call barbaraut what- 
ever departs widely from our own tafte and ap- 
prcbenfion : But foon find the epithet of reproach 
ret<Ht^d on qs. And the higheit urogince and 
felf- conceit is at laH ftarlled, on obferving an 
equal aiTurance on all fides, ajid fcruples, amidft 
liich a conteft of fentiments, to pronounce po- 
sitively in its own fevour. 

As this variety of tafte i» obvious to the moft 

cuelefs enquirer j fo will it be found, onexami- 
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nation, tol««ni'pe«M*ih «al«ytkmi;m ip- 
peiraiiM.' TUtlafUM^ UiMDMimf^ea 
Widireprf Bl>««r«fl* <donnit)t<>f a)ljijl»lt, 
ereri'while <li*» gtmM iMiouifeib Aeiifeiw. 
There arttekhiiHMBit*««¥»»yitaig<ja^wh«* 
import MaiHif, •IKT'Oflleis |i»>i6l »i«l!«l(i8>M. 
Wte nftll* 6W**>ntw, w«8.a(J»Mn,»Wr 
»pp«c«l»ll«fi*»«>. .B««r> Mi«e it :«iMri in 
>j)!rH..iltn(ic**ewee> pM^*i<•^ i«ni*<«lyf*<Slt 
l«lr<«i(igi'*W«P«iiiiingii*i«S5aiil^»ili(ii 

nfflns 5 imd ««" founii, tta«jll«yJua,««»ll« 
verydMSffontTntming" .tiwir.ekiwifflflBW. : t els 
' a^F tinners of dfiMon and fciBMCt^tksrfnA ivA^ 
po^: ThviilEMeMceunia^piiitnlisltvvaotaV 
tandtvlieiafeniaaJa<ka»in{}3nfci*tr«irl»i«» 
to IfeA fli?M%tl)ail i» apiMRttkci^. J^lia«p]j|»» 
•km ctf t^ t£ini& commonly mdk Aa-Ofm^' 
vei^ t and iht ^UpMMM al<r-6«{»i9adiM>jfiitd* 
UAttefMUxlM •q«»mfllt»gj wMJiUa bsjton 
Hicy agHsod in *»[l'- Jli^pi***. ■ ■ i-il viavj j,; 

'^Pf)<M> ifflioibuiid -wimHty: ott> ftntiMBM^ 
nrote^thah ©n reiUfln, Brti*rtrfin*d««»Jl^JiUhuid 
rtWes:and(tf ib« foliflita-iibftrualwn^j andtoiip- 



ts ^toBfo' the iisaglnatkHi, are y^t fuHn4^ fcoift 

Stef«l'^p<)C€eptay .&ui tO" lMfl9W _ ti^if .^opl^iis 
shndblAm»ciDtfae.£uDevir[iKs^ecJvJces. Thif 
pcac unanimity iarufu^ly slcribc^ to tbe u>£u- 

oiamuiDs Jimilar fentimentawidl tncn).^fr<- 
vsnts tbefe coatroverfica, to which the abftrad 
feNCUKa fW -fo mwli ejippfcd. So. far iis-the 
untoimtqr ia ica], the xcgunt nwy be ^dnutfied 
M fatM&idoiy : But it muft aUo be ^llpwcd, tj^^ 
foma part «f tbe fwrning bannany in mciali ovLjr 
be iaes«ui}»od fttfrom tb^vwynatw? of 1^- 
gtU^&. TiiC woai, wrV(((^, witb iw *^uiysJ^flS 
in «vory tqngu?) iippltes ^yj-aif? j astbjt ff i^Vf 
does blame : And no ope, without the moft ob- 
VJ043 smi groiTcit imftfifpisty, (:(tul4 ftf^rc- 
prcMch to s tarn* wliich >a i^mr^ M/e t3 vft- 
d^rfiooi in n gpod dole i,«( bftilfw Wpiauff* 

L J general 
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■0$ .D'i/S'^iE-,a'5'fiA-;p*'p:f*-'f«.- 

■B41linev«rbHCDntrovertP<l.i but it is vfn/,Qfy- 

fnjdeiic? in -K^Jjiw iatermixcs a much gf??ftff 
^ftjree ctf fefDfiity in thuhiane^, aad (rf ciwiyflg 
an^'ftaud Ml the.lattfr. Own ffjtciw .would ^^« 
ipf.,.; riibe fage Utfjif '»thfi Grui poet (ows.fi? 
d^liehlj* lies apd £itip»p, a^i^ .q&^ft;(CiJi[#ys 
them without any neceffity or even advantage : 
Swt^U more icrupn^lous fon in the Frentk^ic 
w«(tfr expofcs'himfdf to thenjoft immis^nt 
perils, rather than depait'fromtheexa^^^ 
oflruth and veracity. -.-■■-' 



,' Th» adnHiOTs and followentrf the j, 
inlift v«ty much on the exMKcAC-niarafp 
*tri«h areJnteriperfed throughoat that wiM (far- 
femwnce. Butit is to be fflppofed, ilfit- *e 
jttHihie words, which correfportd fo l)M'Ei^Bpi 
eqtffty',JuSJce,'t<»ii[ScTanci:,'tne6letiea,'t:9tMr)', 
Were fiich as, from Ae corifiiiit yfe of r;-tf(ai 
tongue, mull always be talcon ma goodftnic; 
and it would have argued the greateft ignorance, 
'notoFmMak, but of language, to have idcn- 
dtHie^'thbm wHth any epithets, hdhhs tbefs of 
t^pkuftaiid a^pi'obatKtf)/ Bm wouttwelatow, 
whether 
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■mittAitstke' preteiulfed pro|)h«t hftd' raXy at- 
fitHcddjuftlBhHthtntofmbnitf? Z^us attend 
B Ffli'iiarta'tfoA^ and v^ Ihidt fitttftflndv thtf h(i 
^(^i^ifi! M' AWitfftiiht?e^'ib^t«ac[i«f^y [fi' 
Ra*»i«tity',''tra(4t^, 'rtvWigti -bigdtty, *!' Bt« 

fk^iHyrvAt ttf right fetiMs ihUfe to b« HttewtMl'td t 
aiA(f «v«^y itfii6il isUaihtjd ox priiMt fefir only 
iaf^iS-bakeActalorhtirtfuI «o the- fruetielitterti 

^ 'H'^e li^rit^fdtfKveHHg; tito geflierlit precepts 
Iti^Wies is /hcTicd Very fmall. WhoevH tttottt- 
niMnlSbii]^Rwra>'virtun^ reall;^<laM no more 
tiKUi it implied in the terras tbeinfUMSr ■■ The 
people, who invented the word madefty^ and 
irfed.k. ia a good fea&t inculcated meramliarl/ 
aa^ jDnfh mece cfficacioitflr, the precoptr ^ mA- 
<^^ than u^ pretended legiflator or pr9pb«t» 
wbo ihouhl iofeft fucb % flUMjn in his writings. 
Of fU-cxpiaffioaG,.ttK)re, which, togethw mith 
their Other iOMning» imply a degtw eith«,-of 
li^tint OF npp«toiioti, wc tbelealt l>B.b]c }«>iie 
pflncrisd ortntaaken. 

it is very oatival Tor us itio -bck. gk^Sundard. ^ 

2^'}:arnile) by wbit^b ths MviourJAiii&aMtnis 

ufuMltik.Hli9.be tCd3ilRik4&ffr;qatDill^.J*c^- 
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iMflreftrfts Ah faMpolMKij^af 4*b* nnmipgaj^ 

Wrywidc bcOwMti jtHJgmciit iHid'OMtiiMHi; Att 
'tetilWeBi b'lighl ; btinii6(.AHiiaMgni4s:k ta- 
■fefence'to-noAiog beyond kftlf, aiwti* ^twv^ 
'»erf, whocTcra nan is confeidwetrfjt. BUtUi 
<t«teniUintioM-'of the undeiltuiding kK-not 
ligbti bacxafe. ftcy han a fdaraaca td £■»• 
NHtig beyoiKl tbemfelwS}' to wit, icil nunWAf 
ftifi; anri «re Hwc abny* emrfwinibki cnlti^ 
fliTRlah). Amohg » thouTtM^ dljfitient o^CBa 
tPhfch diffcmit men ma^ entcttain of Ac (JiifK 
ftibjcA, there is me, smd (tot oie,-thit 'a jMk 
ind true; and the only difflcnity » to-'(K-*iH 
afcertain it. On the contrary, a tbouTand'idffit;- 
rent rentimenti, excited by the fame obje£l, ate 
all right : Becaufe no fimtimeift repraftMiwbat 
is really in the objeft. ltonIymarkj*'*Wftln 
conformity or relation betwixt the ot^t^'ttdd 
the organs or fiiCtilties of the riiiiW!'aB*TP'aat 
Cortforriiify did not really exift.'tht' ftWioMfct 
'cbutd nevei' ptMfeA^Jtt^ VcHg^^iBdAii^o 

■ ^ ■ : -i quality 



fMlitf- in dvigi tfac«]f4ir«s t it f«ift« n)en)y in 
the mind wbi^h CQntep)p)atfS-tl)«n ; m^ wk' 
jDitt} percfiycB a cji^reot twauTy. Qne piuf^iT' 
«iqr«vtti Seo^tw (^qroHty, yhve wff^r if 
MlUe «l[ bnuty i. »n4 etjffrjr indiuwJHjU «igt)C 

teodiog to (eg^f^Hiff of otbwt Xo fcl* 
ite (WlWHfyr or l««l dq^wityH wfrMHWr 
ansnfvn^ H-to [WteiHl tq iikprt^ the m») 
fVMGtor iBaJibjttcf^ Af:cordupi£&>t^di^p(;^ilHII> 
«r.-tlti O^WiSi tbe ^« objsd way t)^ bo^ fwcf t 
:«nd bktei' i a&d ttw prpvfrb has ivAIy ^ot^- 
■wmitd. it to be fnotkfi to difpute owi^eining 
ta&n it it very natwsl* aad eyen (}ujt)e.9$<- 
:cdIitiy,.M extend this 9x1011110 TOWV^t a^WCl} 
-l» bodily t^t; and thus- coaimon lenfe, wbich- 
^fo ^a ^ variuice witb philofopl^. e^^epftlly 
|rith th« icq^al kind, is found* in ooe ioftmce 
«t l^afl* to BgEcc io pronotuuiffg the law> <lc' 

^.T. Aoi^b this ?M<Wt bjr pfEng ioto »-• 
^«9y«rb, j«^ias to b»ve atuin^ the Jaji^on of 
^mwioa feoJ^ ;. there is certainly a f^ecj^s of 
jfOii)in9P fenfc whiqh c^^fc< it, pf^tlcaft f^ryes 
, fe>;,.^ify .and ,^ftTiu9 if;,, yV.h^^, ;(Pf^I4 
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iro D m's « rt t^A>^ ro » iv.o 

O^f^ and J^«», -or Siiirfani kAd^i^tiW^ 
gmce, -thart ff hth^'tatfinbiihea^i ifiW«i!»K( 

Biis," who gire'the prderciite tothctoriiiirr »»-' 
tfioii; Tio one' pays dtttritioit'ti) fucfi' i taftr; 
afiif we pron6nncc WithoutTcmple tVife Ihitfli^etft 
ijrtTiefc pretcndsd Clitics to bt aWurtt alflTrJai-^ 
ciilous. "The principle dt the natural equ'aRt^ 
of tafles is then tocallj^ furgot; and while we ad- 
mit of it on fome occafions, where the ohjefb 
feem near an equality, it appears an extravagant 
paradox, or rather a palpable ahful-dity, where 
objefls To dif proportioned arc compared together." 

It !s evi3ent, that none of the rirl^ oFcom- 
pofition are fixed by reafoningsa'^r/m,"or can 
be eftefemed abftraS condofiOTn of the umfer- 
ftanding, from comparing thofe habitudes Jtti9 
relations of ideas, which arc eternal and im-' 
mutable. Their foundation is "the fame with 
rtiat of all the praftica! fcien'ces, experience'; 
nor are they any thing but general obfei'vations, 
concerning whit has been "univerfally found' i6 
pteafein all countries and'in ail ages, Mahy of 
the beauties iif poetry, StlJ even df troqueric« 
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acvftMUidnl'On f41llood an4fi£U«n, on bfpcrr 

WflTRftPnft fr99j,.tbfiir:^WuraI,.iBeiUiing. .To 

di^ !«v«y ^pref}ioii 19 g^oiMtrical trutb aiift 
c:f;9^9ei4, woWiJ. be tlu ipofl Gpnti;ary to the Iftwf 
of cidcirp ^ becauTc ^ would produce a woik, 
ifvbich, by uaivcif^ csperieoct; has been (outid 
t^ mqfl iffiiiid a^d dilagreeable. But thcfUgb 
^(;»qtr}; fiaff never fifbivit to exa<^ tru^, it muft 
b^ co^iioed by rules of art, difcovered to the 
a^utior eitbf T by^nius or obfervation. If feme 
negiigent or irregular writers have pleafed, thej; 
have /lot pleafed by their tranrgteffions of rule 
OTfljder, but in fpitc of thcfc tranfgreiEons ; 
They have polMed other beautin, which were 
c^ormable to juft criticifm j and the force, of 
tjt^fe bcautte» has been able to overpower cen- 
fiu^K and give the mind a,&tisfa^on fuperior Iq 
the dt%uft arifrng from the blemiihes. JrioJIf 
pl^fcs i but sot by his mooftroui and improT 
^ble fi^ionsi by his bizarre mixture of the fe- 
rious.and comic A|Ies> by Uie waitt of coherence 
i^ his ftories, or by the continual Interruptions 
of his ni^r^tion. H&charms by the force and 
deapefs of his e^preflion, bv the readinefsand 
varfcty of ,his ipYei^9,oos^ and by his natural 
L 6 ^i£)urcs 
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ttf DI-frSE.K^dT tOiN IV. 

§Hy..a^'tmOBm-Mmd' tA«4.boirw« bBjIwlts 

mile from d)<'£i'PVU,^M«'pe«>o, wfakfa wie4fr 
Mmittate, iiulo, ttus.wqt^tl ^ ao olycfiioii t? 
critidfin ia gsnual ; It waubl only be aa qbr 
jf^oo to ti^ initicuiiu rcJ«. of criui;^^), 
whicfa would cflabliih iiick cu'<^i;^aces,to be 
fiiuhs,. and ^outd jreprcfeilt ch^ ^ ui)iy«tfal|y 
Uame^lo. If they are found c^ plealc, they 
cannot be foults ; let the pleafiirc, which tbcy 
produce, be ever fo iinexpe^ied and u(uc-> 
ooiuitable. 

6vT (hough all tlie general nita of |rt ajv 
founded only on ei^ricnce and on tln-Udfrva- 
tiott of tlic common fentimcotc sf huBUUt 'fiatuM^ 
ive niti^ not ima^ne, thK, on every occafieoy 
tbe£Deling»offflcn will be conformaj:^ i;^ tfa|j« 
rules. Tbofe finer emotions of tl>«.-iii>od 
are of a very tender and delicate nabire, and 
teqnite the ctrttcurreoqeof nuny favowabW Ar- 
nimftances-to make tbcon pUy intk facility vstA 
cxafinc^, scfiftrdii^ to. t^ir .general and.:^»^ 
yilfecdfflinciple?. Tbe'lM^WfiotiiiMbciwcc 

order. 
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titiiT, :#flurb» 'rtwir iMMmi, smA coflfbund* 
tlM!'4p(|iaAM»«ffM4<i4K>le'[n*clHnt. > Whentttt 
irt«N>wilfe^'^xt«erti*<Mt (tf ttiis'nwAe, aM 

i»ii Muft'VtmoA- with cure »- t>'ep«t (intt! iivi 
plade, snclHring-the feiKlytoafuitsfcfe'fiftiaWon 
atM Afpofition. A {M^fbft fererriQi of ffllnd, i 
Ftctrflccfioh of thbught, « *lue ■imentton to ij»e 
objea ; if iriifirf tWefe-tfrcwmfttncrt be *ttrtlrtg 
ourcxperhnentirinbe fribcious, tihd ws flldl 
he unable M judge of the catbotic and univ«HkI 
beauty. The rriatton, which nature Sis placed 
betwbct the form and Hk fentiitient, wiH sit leall 
be more obTcare ; and it will require greatci' 
accuracy to trace ana difcem it. We fliall be 
2Me tt> aleertain ift in'fldence not (o niBch from 
Ac operation of esch particular beauty, as from 
the durable admiration, whidi attends thofe 
workS) that have fuFvIved all the caprices of 

itri-Bnvy. . ■ , 

' TviB httK Himr, who plct^ed tit Atbuti 
mA RmetwothovSaai years aigo, is ffilladmiied' 
xpPwVr and at Xmi^a. All the changej of 
difMNe, ^own*MA%i - rtfigion, • aitd llmgirtge- 
h»«e^l4>tensUo''tt>^6blcttf«W9gi«rr. Au- 
thoiity 



>i4 S I S S K R\TJim ] O miVl, 
tfawityoi pKJudioiroi^i^e.nJtttipqraTyyggiHl 

p9l4(ifmf,4R, exiHHift(4„J)y! Jpft«(ftt7i(ff .bfife^. 

and the.ipor^ wi<ie,;tbejr v«.^ttafi> tb* mofs 

Envy tai jdelpufy b^ve too. J^Mch plue,io ^ 
narrow circle i and even fanuliar.acquaintaara 
with his perron may dinunifb the applaufe due 
to his peitbrmances : fiut when thefe cdtflruAieju 
Skfc lemoved, the beauties, which are natuialljr 
iiued to excite agreeable fentiments jm^nedMielj^ 
difplay their epcrg^i and while the world en- 
dures, (hey maintain their authority over the 
minds of men. 

It appears them that amidfl all the vattely- 
, and caprices of taflc, tjiere are ceitiin geoe^d^. 
principles of approbation or blame, whofe in- 
fluence a carefuJ eye nay trace in aQ operations 
of the mind. Some particular forms or qualicufti^ 
from theiorigHHil flrui^e c^ the itUci;ii9l/a)inCy 
are cajcwiat^to pleale* .an4 ptj^a.to dif^fsli; j 
ioiii tbeyfailipf Uteii eSc^ in anjr panicvUr 
inftance» 
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peifeftitpnln'tftctM-gWi, A jnm in a fever wemW 
nWlflfiA M)'hl9'pa{at»>a!l''at»>e*'to 'decide c6ff- 
tftmiWg flfivoii?s;^'ftorwouM 6ne,' affeaedwirh 
rtte jirtftidK«;^eftiU3'fo'gHreiiVtraJia *ith're- 
gatd to colours. '-In each dreafuhe, -fllere is a 
fo«Hd'iiIi6a-J«eai*e«»tfri andttefbrmer alofie 
ttiC^ fiippofta toaftbttl lis athie ftSndard of 
taft«f antfTefttHiierit. ■ V(il-(}it««jB<Jfiat66F the 
organs,- rtwrt' biJart'efitire or aconfiiteraMe uni- 
formity of- fentimerit among men, we may 
thence derive an Idda' of tlit perfeft' and unr- 
Vcrfal beauty ; in lUte manner as the appearance 
of objcfls In day-light to' the eye of a man in 
health fs denominated iheit true and real colour, 
even while colour is' allowed td be merely a 
phantafm of the fenfes. 

Many and frequent are thedefe£is in the in- 
ternaT organs, which prevent orweafc^n the in- 
ffuehce of thofe general principles, on which de- 
pends our fentiment of beauty or defonnityl 
Though fome objefls, by the ftruflure of the 
mind, be naturally calculated to giVe pleafuw, it 
is hot to bb expefled, that M et'eryindividuat 
the pleafurewiirbeeqiany felt. PSfticat^ in-' 
cfdentfe a^d fitdstroniVcctifi'-which elthtr throw 
afalfc 
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frtta^cmnepv^m tim im apM ri nKihe'ff^ar 
' AMlMkBt'and pcKtpliin.^.-. . .^;,^iv1^ ' 

Ovw afaviw cw&i *hf teaNf; Jeal abt itW 
pntpfrCentiNttwt cf bezat^ K-thenniitjof that 
tbtkacyOi Uwagimti ony ; whidi . it reqd[fite^.-j»- 
cohtej a AtlTibiiit; 'irf. tbodiii iaiw Mnodvla. 
-Thi» delitacf evorymiwfiwit^d* wciE^iyiTop 
aHH'Af'it-f and inHlU^e>^aejnKi}s.kwd of OA^ 
Of fentimem to its llwdard. But as oaf iotCO- 
tioo in this diflertation is to mingle fomc light of 
the uDderftandingvitfa du feclhigs oS fentaitiit, 
i^wfll be prc^tr to give a man accaBttBdefic 
Bl(ion.of delicacyi than liu iiidiotoii^fiicAlt^ 
Cempted. And not to draw our fphiki%4^ 
from too profound a fourcv, we AmU JttK str 
oowfe to.anoted ftory in Dm ^jaMotf, . ..: 

- 'Tis with ,ggDd rcafiw* Otfy^mtis t^sUit 
^uisc nitb tiic ^eat i»i<^ tW I ptetriiaTto Jh|)ff 
a.judgqicm ia wine : Tlu4 w a^iaJitQ' &sMf]Jr 
lfl^»a;aurfamtj)'. Tw)>«f ii>f ,l<inft9^^f>f^ 
enciQ califid to ^ve ttwir icipinipapf .. » ^1^^^ 
wbich .wuiupp^cri:to>i)e.e«e(iUflntv^^gg j^ 
.ftndof a'£ead,Wittige. ,.0n^ sfiJtww«iiftfi^ 

nouacM 
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nMMca thewiitctoUigted, wonitiMt Itr ». 

The other, after uAng tkar-fwe intauMOK,. 
gives alfo his ver<li& in favour of the wine ; but 
vnrihihe Imtrre of xMSte of iron, whiclu ke 
cOmU mTiIjt diftiiigMiQi. Ydu owMot timi^ii*- 
how un w h - they vnn be^ridkuWd for ihtil^ 
JRdfKMiil. -Bui livho lughed inthqeiuii 0». 
emfXfiag : tbo- hogfbndy «h«ft mu.. fowd af. 
thbUdRdiftr-an vU ^ with « tnthem-ihaHis 
ti«d 0> it. 

* Th« gnat RlMi^>hnce between mobilifltk 
bbMytdhvLll taSiy (c«h ittto apply this Aorf. 
'fltaii|^tlbc:axtaiii»thatl»auty.v»idafenkay!) 
no ^BOTB dun fWaKaad bitter* an oot quditiei 
inobj^te, bot bdottg aidrety tathc icotinianti 
internet or' extern^ t it mull her illowadt dstt 
theivare certain (|Baliticsin objedsi which arc 
fm^hy MMrs Co produce tbofc pwtwutv''i'ecl- 
^gl. 'NiMraartivlfl ^aUtiet may be-fooad ih 
it ftiaM Agree er may he mliKl tnd cfHifauivM 
irttflcMheriierV'itf^enhappeae, ihattbclaCfc 
is not »*aeiwS* ■flKhwinwequditieBjOcis. 
<nM ah)« todlftiffgiliOi :kttthc-p*pliadar'SaViKM» 
sAntijft4htiim^ilCr^iJb>whtdttfaoylue;pRfcnU)d.' 
WtMi«tba:t>Saast.aviiofau« tMo^UomaMhtng 
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atto {Mitetive^-cmy kigt^dltfttt liv' (b£ Vdmtitil^ 

moitiilst landfWmV^Utek^ArMitiSn-of w4»t plcttfes 
cr^pt«areBj ithon p#«fiMited-Ai^ and ifl'ft'6i^ 

iMCct «ttn(ta>liiit)n «tid- iiva imollvn vl^^c^bfliA 
not thq organs with .« teitfible ddighCMiaikl^ 
nek, waexcla^the porfon.ifom «ll^et«nfiiiM 
to tlm dtlicacj. To pToduUc' thi^ g tf tfWiJ 
ruin t« . avowed (OtGcms of oam^fition it^lBoi 
findli^thekeywhlitbe lt!K(henf^io%}-.«>t9W 
juftified the. verdia of £a)K^'«'ktetti«|l^'arM 
confounded thofe pretended judg!^~«IIO'''b«t 
condemned them. Though the hogOiead had 
aeveibe^ emptied, the tiftecf the eatwi'diffill 
equalljr ddkate, add tbit of-At vthat^tq^HSf 
da]l>«nd:lngMid.i Butitwopld iitrnkedtfrnoM 
diOcalc Sa have pRlvedlha.^>ai0^t^^a^Cin 
fmoftt to the cooorklioB 4if -every b)E>-ilEinden 
In likeimnner,^(Htgb~^teautl«s:«i!wHttag 
bad never bccB nwthodftui^,' wcodtHHKMo^CiM^ 
ml.prineif lei i -thaa^ wl axMBctfl in»delt>fead 
encrhfloLttctetiwlec^y tbendiKayttLai^iAi 
of 
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Ofpjli^Rf.^n^aian ^en,prefcr»bie4oi tfetof *nor 

gariicuiat fciKimcfiti «*4irffi»l«| toftbftlt^O Wf! 
V^MgjgDiftt ■BBtwheB.we-Abwihifti anavawod 
B5rasigk <i&aw,i when tWHHitftfiM* rtwptimiiplp 
by^,«p«ilip)c9^ Vfbt^ qperaiji^m ffpm .hH cvra' 

3bti^jto jbo^pbinclplai) wh^'va piow, that tbe; 
£t'eSf^>nci(»l& may be »ppliei to tlw - preftne 
cafcj wbccehe dill notiieFceiWiKtf fcel- its in- 
&i«DQe: B^imuftoonclucle:, upon the'wholc, that' 
^ifault^lia inbimfitlf, Mid tbst he wants tho 
cHji|fW7.,-WiMoI> >s RqHliUe to make him fcriiUe 
flfi^vffgt^ftaiy and everj blcmtfll, iasn}' com-< 
^fltien ,or difeourfe, 

fTit' Mknovledged to be the perjeflion of 
^tttigrifesfe or Aeuhy, toperceive witbexaStncf) 
'a*noikM'»'aa ofa^^^ and allow nothing' m 
^ba[«:itsnoti<cgu(tabfeiva(Bon; - The KhiaBei' 
diil.al;je& we, which becooae feoTible to the 
«^-tbefincc-is t^itrgan, and the more elas' 
boTSte it9ii>alt&«aid (tuDpoiioea. A good palate' 
i»#ot jrjed by-ftFiwgfUvo(irBi-fautl^«.inivtuie' 
c^^fiiudl JsgreiJicmal: wbeie.3to u» ^fiiU&hfiWe 
of 
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of each part, notwichflanding its miiiutetids ia& 
its confufion with the t^A. In Tike' manner,' 9' 
<]wcli:l'ind acute percept loii of .beauty and dc'foi^ 
atiry oiuft be the perfe£iion oituir' cnrhi^^UbeV 
Mr -tail a ifi'in be fatisfied With himtcIF, wHite' 
l^ftftjitas, rthatany'esceUeitce 6^ tileliiiJh'fitlft 
iflfcourfe has pafllaihiin anobferva^. Ihth!» 
6Wi,'tht'perfeflion of the trdn, and thciperfec- 
tjon oif the fenfe or feeling, *re fotindtoWuriiitJ.' 
A *ery -ddicUe palate, on rtiany oceaftons, ' rtiifj' 
be a great fticanveiiienCe Ixithto a man hlmfelf' 
Wdtohtj friends J but a delicate tafteof wit 6i' 
beaity muft always be a delirable quality ; bc- 
cairfc.itis tbafourco of all the ^meft udtiiKA- 
imwceat enjoymeatsi of which ' hamw lutnnt 
ifTufcepuhle. In this dccifion, th« ichtinienti 
of aH mankind are ^reed. Wkerwer yot* ean- 
fix cir afcertain a delicacy of taftc, it is fure'to 
bfrapproved t^; And thebeft way of fixing it » 
to affieal to tbolc models and'EKiflciples, w^lcfc 
bare been «lhblifiied by tfa« unUbm apfgi^taaoa 
afulreiBperiaiceof qatiom and agH. 

BoT though ^KTo be nwuralty a. vCTy wW» 

diSaifince in pvint of deticaejr hftfireeia QH9 pfribn 

aBdaouher, nodui^s tends fufl)»ar to ctKircftfe 

sod ii|iporB (bit uidat, Mtifr90<t urti 0t- 

ticular 
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ticularart, and ti^w frequent,, furvcy prcpntem? 
pia^onof a pardtjJarfpecifSQf bfiaut^. ^ ,,'^,1)6)11 
objeflspf any ldi](l arc firft ^tefet\ted W j:^_^(5yjC_ 
org,fn}i^mtlonVi^e|cijtirpem,^^ 

i|. in, A !§re^t ipeafurot ^iijcfpahl^ ofpropM^ag 
cpncerninj their merits or defcils, TJic wft? 
ca]\i^fit,j3;fffeiyc ^^be/ey^raj e?,cell.^caflf rfjft 
p^i^'rmafKe ^,^p'uf b kfe .dyViqgW^ ^i S^ir 

ciJffch^r!«a^r„pf..c»fb^e»M^^^ 

whok,in,getveral,tp bc,beautiriil..9r,. d^c^rntoid 
'tijjthe utmpft which can be qxptsfti^d-i and 
efj^tbi^jufjg^ntaperfbn, founpfaflifed, iRiU 
b^.^_tfo.,ddi»eT jvitt^ gr,eat liefitatioa «Bd:ni>. 
(|fj{^ , Bt^t allow hu?i to a(;quaiE exffdfaobin 
4i9^5lbje^,his frdiog i^omes laoiBeiiadb 
3nd.yiice: He not only perceives tb« ^enutiu 
ft))4 defers of each paJ-i^ but muks Aoa^^fSam- 
gyJQiifie rpecies of each quality4.,and a%|n» k 
fui^a^le .{(caife o[ blanK> . A^W-,and,,^iftMft 
fentiment att^n^ him (hrowgh-Uie \n^«,6BTiByL 
of the ob}ei3s ; and he dJfcerna that very de- 
^^,,aod k\cii of .a%pi;oba{ii;ui or difplra^iueh 
v^ipji e^p^ p?irt,is i)«u/alt>' . fitted. to prnduiti,' 



greater 
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greater perfeflion in its operatians^ andcan|ifo- 
tiounce, without dahgcr of miftate, 'concenjing 
The merits of eacli performance, - In ^ word, 
the fame a(Nrc(^ and dexterity^ wh\cli or^^cfi, 
■giv« to the execution ojf.any wgrlc^. is alfist ac- 
'quired, by the i2memeans,in'thejudgiiigof it. 

So advantageous is pra^ice to the dlfcenunent 
oF beauty, that befprp ye (;ai^ pio'n^unc^ ju^S'* 
ihent on any work «f importance, ft wjll ^v^ 
be requifite, that that very individual pecforni' 
ance be more than once peiufed by us» and 
be furveyed in difTerent lights, with attention 
and deliberation. There is a Hutter or luiny 
oFthoughr, which attends the firllpcrufal of an; 
piece, and which confounds the genuiq..lent|- 
meht of beauty. The reference of tbs p^rts is, 
notdifcemed: The true cbara£ters of ftylc are 
little diftinguiOicd :. Tlie feveral perfc<9ians asd 
defe£ts feem wrapped up in a ^oea of offifs- 
fion, and prefent thcmlelves indiflii)£ti}>, ^ 4|w 
jmsginaiioiu Not to mentiot^ -that (Jkccua 
ticoies of beauty, which, as itij ilorid ■aiid&- 
periicial, pleales at firfl; but being found incom- 
patible with a jufl expieffion «itber<of resibn or 
palfion, foonpallsuponthe tf^i'^axtdift^bcnie- 
jc^ed with difdain, at leaft rated at a mach lower 
value* It 
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I^" is impoflible to cbntmue m thcprailfcc <^ 
eontempUtipg any order of bcaiity, without be iqg 
fteQiicntly obliged to form' am^arffcnt hclweai 
tiji^Yev^alTpebies aha degrees orcxcellency, and 
effithlithig ttfeir proporiron to each other. A 
maii'^, who has had rto 'opportunity of comparing 
the different kinds of beauty, is indeed totally un- 
qiiillDi^ [a prbiiounce an opintoti with regard 
(ii'jti^ohji^ {irel^ntfed bliitii. By cbifipariroii 
il^Sc^'vft flk>thet;pftheJsof i^raileorblaine', and 
h!fitt''hiiwto affi^nthedui'degreeof each. The 
c6arreft dawbmg of a lign-poft contains a cer* 
tain hiili'e of colours and exai^efs of imitation, 
itfiich itre lb far beauties, and would af^£l the 
itiMdofa'peafant or Indian with the higheft ad- 
miration. The oioll: vulgar ballads are not cn- 
dreTy dieflitute' of harmony or nature ; and none 
but i perfon, ^miliarized to fuperior beauties^ 
would pronoLncetheir numbers harfli, or narra- 
tion wiinta-«3tng. A great inferiority of beauty 
gives^paiiit* a pirfon convcrfant in the higheft 
execU«i«y Of the kind, and is for that reafon 
pwrioimced a drformity : ■ As the niofl finjflicd 
objaA)-with W^h wcare acquainted, is natu- 
rally foppoftd' to have reached the pinnacle, of 
pcBfcdton, and te te entitled to the highcfi ap- 
■ "''■- '' ' ■'• ' - ■■ " '' ■ '■" "" plaulie. 
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plaufe. A man wlio hu h;u) oppo^tuiuties gf 
Adng, andcxvniaiog, aad ivwghiag'ihe fevcnt 
pctftirmwKw, adnirtxl in dtf^nrnt «gn «h1 m- 
tico*, can aloix *ue the nwiib-oC > WfA rrij: 
failed 10 bit viov, and oKgn tts fwptg nMk> 
Among Arc produ^ons of guws. 

fiuT to euhie him tfac DtoM &LI]r.toarK»U 
ibn uadertakingt be mufl prefaivc him mJed faet 
£wn all frtjudice, and allow notliiqgtp'faltiiinw 
tuscaofida-ation, btttttiBivar^^oft, whichw 
Jbb>ninedtolis<xain»iMnHi. Wcauf^Utm, 
that every wock. ai art* in oniEr to ^voducc ia 
dwttSt&aa the aiind^ nuft be iwrveycdioi 
ceruin point «f vnw, and canitat he iu^. n- 
lifted by |>etil>(U, whoie£hiatiDni,n4l<ir JiMgi- 
nary, ie natconfertnable to that raquiml bydw 
porfennance. An orxtor addfci&s hiaiMf to a 
paMtodar aifdinKe^ and muft Iwve « ngard 4e 
thetrpafricuiar genius, intcrefts, opinioRi, f>a)^ 
fame, andprqudicn ; otherwift he hopes in rain 
to gOTCT-n ttterr i«rciltitiCT», and iidatne thnr 
aSv^Ons. Svo^d rtiey ckh ^w nrtsitamed 
fame fHvpofieffiefKagultft htm, hownerunrea- 
fbnaUe, he muftnotoverlook ihts^l&dfantagei 
but bofofc he «iiters upon rtie ititi)flA> ndft .«i- 
4(W«urte«onciUatc^iralMU«ni wSacqntfa . 
- ', their 
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tbdr good graces. A critic of a dUFerenC age or 
liadon, whO'fiwiJtd pctafe tAi> ^ifeourfe, mtdt 
hiTcgll l\kii circumftrtcea-in his eye, nvd mvOt 
place himfelf in the fime iihiatibn as t!he autK- 
mce, in order to ^m a true judgment of the 
oration. In lilce manner, when anf work iSad- 
drcfied to the public, though I Qiould havt * 
friend(hip or enmity with the author, 1 muft do 
part'from thispartidilacfiiuation; andconfidef- 
i%my&<lf as a man In general, forget, if-po(B^ 
Me, my in^vidual being and my peculiar cir- 
cumftances. Aperfdn, influenced byprejudice^ 
complies oat with thb condition; but oMlinately 
jBaiatifim'hishatural portion, without entering 
into that requiied l^ the perfermance. If the 
work beaddrefied topetfons of adifierent agcw ' 
inMtoa, he makes noallowance for their peculiar 
views and prejudicea j but full of the manners of 
hJl own times, raQily coiuiejnns what Teemed ad- 
muabl^itt theeyes of iho^ fof whom alone the 
difcouife was calculated. If the work be executed 
for the public, be never fufficiently enlarges bis 
compKhenfion, or fcrgets bit interefts as afriend 
er enemy, tu a rival or commentator. By thii 
means, his fentiments luo pcrvcncd ; not have 
the <amc beauties aad blemishes the fame in8u<- 
«iice upon bin, as if he had itopofed a pr^>er 
M violence 
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violtncc^hisiinBgiiutioo, andhadfiHgothim- 
felf.lbr a momeaL So far his ufi« «vkieatljr 
departs froip ^x true flandard ; aild of confe- 
^^9^ lol«s all'cifdtt aad autbontj'. 

, iTifwdlloiown, th^t, inall qucflions,' fub- 
«iitted to the underft^nding, prejudice is. moft 
deflrii^ve of luund jddgment, and perverts all 
Operationsoftt^IntelleiSual faculties: It is no 
Icfs contrary to gpod tafte; nor has it lefs in;^- 
ence to corrupt our lentiments of beauty. It pe- 
longt to good Jinfi to check its influetice in both 
. cafes ; and in this refpe^, as well as in mutj 
otbers, rcatbn, ifnpt an eHential pah of ta&e, 
is atleaftrequifiie to the operations, of thfslatfcr 
faculty. In all the nobler produ^io^ of genius, 
there is ^ mutual relation f,nd correfpondencc of 
^arts 1 nor can either the beayties oi bl^midifs 
tc perceived by him, whofe thou^t is not ca- 
pzcions enough tocomprehcDd^ll ihafe puts, 
and ccunpare them with ca,ch,ethj^, .in,«rd^r, to' 
perceive the.confiftence and unjfornti^ of the 
whole. '.Every work, of art has aUb^certain end 
or purpofe, for which it b calculated ; and is to 
, be deemed more or leOperfed, as it is more or left 
, fytt.d to atlajp this end. Theobje^l of eloqiKnce 
is topeifuadCfi.Qf biAoiy to iaflru£lj ofpoetiyto 
r.ii'. plcafe 
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pleafc by means of the paffions and' the Imagi- 
nation. Thcfc ends we muft carry conftantly 
qn our view, when wepcrufc any performan^t 
and we muft be able to judge how far the ml^ns 
employed are adapted to their refpc^ive purpofes. 
Befides, every kind cf compofition, eveii the ■ 
inoft poetical^ b nothing but a chain of prc^od- 
tioiu and reaibning^; not always indeed the 
jufteft and moft exad, M ftili plauflble vhd 
ipecioiis, however dirguifed by the colouring of 
tbe imagination. The perfbns, introduced in 
tragedy and epic poetry, mud be reprelented as 
leafoning and thinldng, and ctxicluding and, 
«&ing, fuitable to their charaflers and circum- 
flancesi and without judgment, as well astaAe 
and invention, a poet can never hope to fucceed 
in fo delicate an undertaking. Not to memioD, 
that the lame excellence of facultiea which con- 
tributes to tlte improvement of reafbn, tbe fame 
clearnefs of conceprion, the time exadncls'of 
diftin£lion, the fame vivacity 6fapprehenlion, are 
«flential to the opciations of true tafie, ahd are its 
infalUbIc concomitants. Itfeldom,or never hap- 
pens, that a man of fenfe, who has cxperieoce ia 
anj art, cannot judge of its beauty j and it is no 
lels rare to meet with a man, who has a juft 
taite, without a found undcrllanding. 
-'-' ' Mi Thus, 
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Thus, though the principles of tate be uiii- 
vertil, and nearly, if riot entirely the fame in all' 
men J yel few are qualified to gn'e jadgitient on 
any work of art, or eftabMi their own rcntlmmt 
as the ftandard of beauty. The organs of mier- 
nal fcnfation are fcldom fo pcrfeiS as toaJiow- 
the general principles their fttB play, -and pro-- 
duce a fecting correTpiwittart W thbfc prindpiesj 
They either labour under fotne defv^ or aie- 
vitiated by fome diforder; and by that means, 
excite a fentiment, which may be pronounced 
erroneous, Whcti the critic has no dcficacy/ 
he judges without any diftinffion, andisonly^^ 
afFeflcd by thegrofler and morepalpaUeqn^^itres 
of the objeflt : The finer touches ps& unnoticed 
aind difregarded. Where he is not aided by 
praSice, his verdld is attended' with confofion 
and hefitation. Where no comparifon has been 
employed, the moft frivolous bealitic3> fucli as 
rather merit the name of defcdsj are the oljefis 
bf his' admiration. Where he lies under them-' 
fluence of prejudice, all his natural fentiments 
arc perrcrted. Where good fenfc is wantni^, 
he is not qliallfied to difbern the beauties of de- 
ftgn and reafoning, which are thfl hfgheft and 
ta.o& extelttnt. Vaict buns of dtlwr of tlwA 
•"'4 I imper- 
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imperfedioRs, the generality of men labour} 
and hence a true judge in the finer arts is ob- 
ierved, even during the pwil polilhed ages, to 
be ft> rate a chuafSWr : Strong fenfe, united to 
delicate fentiment,' ioeprov^d by practice, per- 
fected by Gomparilbi, and cleir^dof all preju- 
dice, csn alone entitle critics .to this valuable 
cbaraSer i and die joinb verdict of fuch, where- 
cvt* (hey are to. bo f«und, ia the true ilandar.d 
of (afle antf iicauty.' - „ 

. fiuT where are Itich critics to be found ? By. 
what marka are they to be known ? Hoiv Ji-: 
ftinguilb,, them from pretenders ?■ Theft^/juc- 
flions are embarralEng ; andfecm (o, throw us 
back into the fame uncertainty, from which) 
during the courfe of this difTertauon^ we have 
endeavoured to extricate ouriclvcs. 

But if we confider the maUer aright, the(« 
are qucftiona of fa&, not of fsntimcnt. Whe- 
ther any particular peifoo be endowed with gpod 
fenfe and a delicate imagifiation, free from pitr- 
jodicc, may often be die fubjeA of depute, and 
be Kabte to ^cat difcuffion and enquiry : But 
tint ftich a character is valuaUe and eftimablc 
viU be i^tccd by all inaakind. Where thelii 
M 3 . doubtt 
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da^s.oc.eu^, neo<;ati do no more duui in other 
dt^^zUBj^mrfHons, whiph are fubmitted to the 
undtrfemdiftg :- They muft produce the beft-ar- 
gunumtt^nrUohtheifinvcntionru^ellsto them^ 
iHey matt adcfinricdge a true and dedHvc Aan- 
dllnl to fidft> ibowwhere, to wit, real exigence 
' 2h<l' mut«r of Ad ; and they aiuft have indul- ^ 
guice R> fuch u differ 600 them id their ap- 
peals to this flandard. It ia fuffident for our 
prefent purpofe, if we have proved, diat the 
tafte of all individuals 13 not Upon an etpial 
footing, and that fotne men in general, however 
difficult to be paiticuhtly pitched upon, will be 
acknowledged by univerfal fcntimcnt to have « 
preference above others. 

.' But in reality the difficulty of finding, even 
in particulars, the ftandard of taftc, is not fo 
great as is reprefented. Though in fpeculatlon^ 
we may readily avow a cenain criterioii in fci- 
cnccanddeoy itinfcntimentjthe matter is found- 
in pn^ce to be much more hard to afccrtain in 
the former «afe tlKUi in the latJter. Thcotiesof 
abjba3^ilofophy,lyftcaas of profound theology 
have prevaited diuiag «Di; age : ip > fu(:^effive 
pcriewl, tbcfc^haitc been jiw/tf^^ wf^^ : 
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ricsand fyllenufaavefop^ied Oidr[)lacic, wfaicb 
again gave wa^totUdrfuccdSm:' And oothug 
has been experienced more ■litiiie to. the rt»«4u-. ' 
t\ioit\ of titnrkt at^iillllriitinitiiatixbiiiB'^elaBiei- 
iltcifloriBof ftiaice.> The^daCfavninat tfietAms 
w!^%?^beaunet'of''c4«qtiaacimaid--|iocct]r. Juft 
el:^Kiion»«f pa^Re^ahdimtuj'fcaFei'uKa aAe«. 
aiittkitxmc, tO'gtm-'puUici^tK^iM,, which they; 
nlHihftln far eaori -j?rtJ?wibartbi'i?/«, aq^^pi- 
(Xf'D/.iiaid i^<»r1«^« n^y.^uqcelCvsIyyieli] t» 
tixc^'ctfasr ; B«t ^^r^nv and «^rj;'V maintain an 
ttiMW^lf .mvUrputjid empire over the minds of 
Wiem .The ?bftiii£l philolbphy of Ciare has loft 
its cwlit : The YChemcnce of his oratory is ftill^ 
the obje£t of our admiration. 

Thouch men of delicate tafte are rare, thef 
an eaiiJy to be difltnguiOied in foclety, by the 
fbandDcTs of their underftanding and the fupe- 
(ioiity of their ftculties above the reft of man- 
kind. The afceodant, which they acquire, gives 
a prevalence to that lively flp|>robation, with^ 
which they tcceive any produ^iona of g^usp 
dnd renders it generally pnddmiiMtit. Man^ 
iben, trhen left to tiiemfelvest have-but a fsint 
and'dobious p er c ej aitt Bof belwtyt wboyet8t< 
capabletiC tMbii^'~3atf6x)c^aiai,viush- i> 
p(datcd««t'ta9AA.'> £M«7'0t«ftttjl(Ut)«^ 
'■'•.■ M4 miratioa 
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flinie neW*<!aitver6oD. Andihougb prgudias 
ni«y'prt[fiH.lbrB timci'ihcT-iirrcruiMelactde* 

HO: ih <ttMAiree-'iif -«Murfr' tui^ jvA lentiniest: 
And [hus though a civilized nation may eafii^te 
jni^akfn in the choice of their admired philofo- 
pbcr, they never have been found long to en in 
their affedtion for a^vDuritc epic or tragic author. 

But notwtthflanding alt our endeavours t9. fix 
a (landacxl of ta{te^ and reconcile the various^p- 
prehenfionsof men, thereftiU remain two foiHce* 
of variation, which, tho' Aey be not fuiEcient 
toconfoiuid ail the boundaries of heauty and de- 
fbrmityt will often ferve to vary the degrees of 
Air approbation or blame. The one'is the dtiFe- 
rent humours of particular men j the other,- the 
particular manners and opinions of our age and 
country. The general principles of tallc arc tmi-- 
form in human nature: Where men vary m 
their judgments, fome defedor perverfioD in the 
Acuities may commonly be remarked ; pro- 
ceeding either from prejudice, from want of 
praSioe, ' or ^want of delicacy ; and there is juft 
roafon fer apprDvk^ onstofte xnd cDndemmi^ 
•noihrr. B«t'irherethcfe:i)'AKlt a.diwifity in 
the inttiml fraate (ii>«ttcnHlfifai«NBMJ>;QB* 
V ■ I ■ :. ,- tirely 
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tirdyUunelcfs od both TtdcB, ami leaves ao room 
to^vc-one the prefcfcnce above the other ; in 
tfaRtcafe > certain tliveriily of judgment is un- 
nrdffibrtile, and lire feck^ io vaia £« s ibodtin)* 
bjr whiclf' w*e caD reconcSe the contraiy ftitti- 
metitit - ■ ■■ 

' A young man, whofe paffions are warm, will 
be more lenfibly touched with amorous and ten- 
der images, than a manmore advanced in years 
who takes [ilearure in wife and philorophical prc- 
fcifiions concerning the conduiS of life and mo- 
deration of the paffions. At twenty, Ovid may 
be the favourite author ; Horace at forty j and 
[icrhaps Taciius at fifty. Vainly ^ould we, in 
fuch cafes, endeavour to enter into the fcnti- 
liients of others, and diveft ourfelves of thole 
propenfities, which are natural to us. Wechufe 
our luvourice author as we do our friend, from 
i conformityVrf' humours and difpofitions. Mirth 
or paffion, fentiment or reSeilion j which ever 
oTthefe moH predominates in our temper, it 
giveS'us a peculiar fympathy with the writer, 
who rcfembles u's-. ' 

Ohc perfon js tooi*- plealed with the fublime ; . 
another with the- tender } a third with raillery. 
Oloe.hai a ftrong fcfnfibility to blemifhes, and jt 
wtreqe^i£iidMW «J^'¥i)tnc£bie&: . Aootberhas; 
?; . Ms a more 
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a more lively feeling of beauties, and pardons 
twenty abfunlities and defcfls for one elevated 
(M^patfaetic ilroke. The earofthis man is en« 
tirely turned towards concilcneTi and ener^ i 
tint tnan is detigbtcd with a copious, rich, and 
bvmonious exprelEon. Simplicity is aJFetEted bji 
one ; ornament by another. Comedy, tragedy, 
fatire, odes have each their partisans, who pre- 
fer tharparticularfpeciesof writing to all odiera* 
It is plainly an error in acrilic to confine his ap- 
probation to one fpecies or flyle of writing and 
condemn all the reft. But it is almoft impoffibic 
not to feel a prediIc£lion for that which fuits our 
particular turn and di(pofition. Such preferences 
ate irmocent and unavoidable, and can never rea- 
fonably be the obJeS of difpute, becaufe there 
is no ftandard, by which they can be decided* 

For a like rcafon, we are more pleafed with- 
pidurcs of characters, which refemblc fuch as 
are found in our own age or country, than with 
thofe which ^efcribe a different fet of cuftoins., 
'Tis npt withpift foine eSbrt, that we reconcile 
ourfelves to the fimpHcity of antient 'manners, 
and behold princcflcs drawing 'water from a 
(prtng, and kings and hert>cs dreiTing their own 
victuals. Wc may allow in general, that Oie re- 
prelentation of fuch manners is no fauK in the-' 
author, liioT defof mi^ is .' the piece } ^ut we are 
. ' " not 
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not fo renfibljr touched with them- For this 
leafoa, comedy is not transferred eafdy frotn one 
age or nation to another. A Frer^hpun or Eng-^ . 
lifinton is not plcafcd with the Andria of Tirimt,, 
ocCiitia of Ma£bii3vti,V/ha:e the fine .lady ,^ppoa 
whom all. the play turns, never once appear.s ta ' 
the rpc<Saton, but is always kept behind the 
fcenes, fuitable to the referved humour of the 
antient Greets and modern JtaJiaitt, A (san of. 
learning and reflexion can make allowance, foi; 
tbefe pecuHarittcs of manners j but a comnioji 
audience can never divcA themfelves fo ikr^oi 
tbeir uTual ideas and fcniimenti iu to lelifh [uc- 
tures which no way refcmble them. 

And here there occura a refleflion, whtch. 
may, perhaps^ be ufeful in examining the celc* 
brated conCroverfy concerning anticnt and mo- 
dern leurning ; where we often find the one lide 
'excufing any ieeming abfurdity in the anttenti' 
from the manners of the age, and the others re-- 
fufing^to admit this excufe, or at leaft, admit- 
ting it only as an apology for the author, hot 
fijr the performance. In my opinion, the pro- 
per bound* in this lubjed have feldom been fixed 
between the contending parties. WherS any in-. 
nocentpcculiarities of mirtrters'art! reprefented^ 
Itich as the& abovdneritioiled/^e;)' 01^' €er- . 
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tainly to be admitted ; and a man who is (hocked 
with them, gives an evident proof of faliedcH- 
cacy and refinement. The poet* mtmunuitt morg 
iiurai/t than ire/sy tniiR lall to the groioid Jtfce 
common brick or clay, were men to make no 
allowance for the continual revolutions of man- 
ners and culVoms, and woulil admit nothing but 
what was fuitable to the prevailing f4lliion. MiiA 
we throw afide the pictures of our ancefton, 
bccaufc of their ruffs and fardiii^^ales ? But wfalere 
the ideas of morality and dccLwry alter from oiie 
age to another, and where vicious manners are 
defcrib^d, without being marLcd with the proper 
chara^ers of blame and difspprobationi diis 
muft be allowed to disfigure the poem, and to be 
a real deformity. I cannot, nor is it proper-I 
fliould, enter into fuch fentiments ; and however 
1 may excufe the poet,on account of the manners 
of his age, I never can relilh the compofitioo. 
The want of humanity and of decency, fo con- 
fpicuous in the charaAets drawn by &veral of 
the antient poets, even fometimesby Hgnur 
and the Greei tragedians, diminifhes confideia- 
bty the merit of their noble performances, and 
gives modem authors a gfcat advantage over 
tfaem. We are not interefted in the fortones 
and fentitnentB of fuch rough heroes : We are 
difpleafed fo find the limits c^ vice and V'utat lb 
- • eon- 
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confounded : And whatever indulgence we may 
jpveth«,writer on account of his prejudices, w« 
CiMtPOt prevail on ourfelves to enter into his fcn- 
timcntiis^c bear an affcdlion tocharaflers, which 
wc Rljt'il'y difcoverto be btanieable.' 

Ti^E cafe is not the fame with moral princi- 
ples as with fpeculative opinions of any kind. 
Th^fe arc in continua.1 flux and revolution. The 
fon cmjat^QCS a different fj'ftem from the father. 
Nay^ there fcarce is any man, who can hoafi of 
great conftancy and uniformity in this particu'ar. 
Whatever fpeculative errors maybe found in che 
polite writings of any age or country, they dc- 
Ua^hut little from the value of thofc cdmpofi- 
tions^ There needs but a certain turn ofthought 
or imagination to make us enter into all the opi- 
nions, which then prevailed, and relifh thefen- 
tim^nts or conclufions derived from them. But 
a very violent effort Is requifite to change our 
judgment of manners, and excite fenciments of 
jytpiobation or blame, love or hatred, difierent 
from thofe to which the mind from long cuftom 
has been familiarized. And where a man is con- 
fident of the reditude of that moral llandard, by 
which ^e judges, he is ^iillly jealous of it, andwil| 
not pervert the fenCiments of his heart for a mo- 
OKO^ iq complaifancc to any writer whatever. 
\ '. - "' ' Of - 
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Op all fpcculative erron, thofe which regard 
religion, arc the mofl excuf^ble incon^fitions 
of genius; nor is it ever permitted to judge of 
the civility or wlfdom of any people, or cveii of 
finglc perfonsi by the 'grollhels or refinement of 
their theott^ical principles. The fame good 
fcnfe, that dire3^ men in the ordinary occur- 
rences of life, is not hearkened to in religious 
matters, which are fuppoTed to be placed en- 
tirely above the cognizance of human reafbo. 
Upon this account, all the abfurdities of the pa- 
gan fyAem of theology mufl be overlooked by 
every critic, who would pretend to form a juft 
notion of antient poetry ; and our poflerity, in 
their turn, muft have the fame indulgence to 
their forefathers. No religious principles can 
ever be imputed as a fault to any poet, while the^ 
remain merely principles, and take eot lucfc 
flrong polfelSonof his heart, as to lay Inm wider 
the imputation of iigolry ot Jitper/kltM. VfhdK 
that happens, they confound the lentiments of 
morality and alter the natural boundaries of v^ce 
and virtue. They arc therefore eternal blei^iQi^ 

' according to the principle abovemeation^ a nor 
are the prejudices and falfe opinions of t})e age 

Sufficient to jufltfy t}iein. 
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*Tt3 eflential to the Sw^sn catholic religion 
to__infpire.avioleiit hatred to every otberworfliip^ 
and rcprefent all pagans, mahoraecans, and he- 
retics as the obje£ls of" divine wrath and venge- 
ance._Such feniiments, though they arc in reality 
.extremely blameable, arc confidercd as virtues 
by the zealots of [hat comniunion, and are rc- 
prefented in their tragedies and epic poems as a 
fcirid , of divine beroifiii. This bigotry has disfi- 
gured two very fine tragedies of the French thea- 
tre, /•o/(></<3f and Athalia ; where an intemperate 
ifeal ' for particular modes of worlliip is fet off 
with all the pomp imaginable, and forms the 
predominant charafler of the heroes. " What 
,** i.s this," fays the heroic Joadto Jofaht, finding ■ 
Ker in dlfcourfc with Mattan, the prieft of 
' Saa/, " Does the daughter of David fpeak to 
y* this iraitorf Are you not afraid, lefl the earth 
■^*'T(hould open and pour forth flames to devout 
"ti^jF^uWl)? Or that thefc holy walla (houldfall 
"^^'ytid c^ffiD^ you together ? What is his purpofe? 
''^» WKy"3oiiie3 (hat enemy of God hither to poi- 
^'*^(o^ th^'air, whfcfi we breath, with his horrid 
■*''|)t*f(eiictf ?** Siich'fentiihcnts Arc received with 
'Sfert"af^ldufe' tin- the" iheafre «f f^rii i but at 
'Hsnd^ the 'fiWaMofs-woiild be full as much 
pleafed to hear d:hilln'^\\ '/f^ammriifl, that he 
I was 
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wasa dog in his forehead and a deer in bis heart, 
or Jupiter threaten yuiu with a found drubbing, 
if ihe will not be quiet. 

Religious principles arc alfo a blemiOi in 
any polite compofition, when they rile up to lu' 
perdition, and intrude themfdves into every 
fentiment, however remote from any conne^on 
with religion- 'Tis no excufe for the poet, that 
,the cufloms of his country had burthened life 
■with fo many religious ceremonies and obfcr- 
vaiices, that no part of it was exempt from that 
' yuak. It mufl be for ever ridiculous in Pitrarch 
to compare bis miftrefs, Laura, to "Jefus Cbriji. 
Nor is it lefs rtdiculous in that agreeable liber- 
tine, Beccace, very fcrioufly to give thanks to 
God Almighty, and the ladies, for their affiftaace 
in defending him againft his enemies. , 



ERRATA. 

P. 7. L. 1 3. r. /tt. P. 9. L. I J. I. h buried. 
P. ^. L. ;. r. amStiant. P. 70. L. 4. from the 
Bottoni, Ki&fartteitbeifnt. P. 116. L'. i&, read 
cerruf/. 
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